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Editorially Speaking — 
ABOUT POPCORN 


T is irony, or points a moral, that there 

is no worldwide organization of film 
vendors but there is an International Pop- 
corn Association. What’s more, it is ap- 
parently an integral aspect of motion pic- 
ture economics. When the IPA joined 
forces this year for the first time with the 
Theatre Equipment and Supply Manu- 
facturers Association, the Theatre Equip- 
ment Dealers Association, and the Thea- 
tre Owners of America for a combined 
Trade Show, the president of TESMA 
said: “The exhibitors of this nation can- 
not afford to miss the 1954 exhibits of the 
latest and best for peak operation of their 
theatres.” 

More to this effect left us with the sus- 
picion that we in the nontheatrical field 
rely too much on the film itself and that 
what we should do for more profitable 
operation is send a popcorn vending ma-: 
chine along with each print, or the ad- 
dress of a local supplier. Thus convinced, 
it was disturbing to receive other TOA 
press releases, in which the association’s 
president says: “Today, the exhibitors of 
this country are in a precarious position”; 
and its General Counsel declares: “I can- 
not remember a time in my many years in 
this industry when exhibitor-distributor 
relations were at a lower ebb, The last 
12 months have found these relations at 
the jungle warfare level . . . When dis- 
tributors adopt a policy of scarcity of 
product, primarily because of the lure of 
the fast dollar, they give the kiss of death 
to hundreds, perhaps thousands, of thea- 
tres which can survive only with a steady 
flow of good product . . . There are to- 
day more than 200 anti-trust suits pend- 
ing in the motion picture industry involv- 
ing claims for damages in excess of $500 
million.” Speaking at a Special Executive 
Committee and Board of Directors’ meet- 
ing this past summer, a former TOA pres- 
ident stated: “Our cupboard is bare!” 

Meanwhile the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America is exploring ways and 
means of “expanding the movie audience.” 

Could this be the opportune moment 
to suggest to the theatre owner “a steady 
flow of good product” via the 16mm arc 
projector, and the possibility of attract- 
ing a sizable new type of audience? Who 
knows to what good ends such a sugges- 
tion might eventually lead for the theatre 
owner, the nontheatrical industry, and 
the public audience—plus, or even minus, 


the popcorn? 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 


it’s new...all new... 


a projector that in virtually every detail of 
its construction represents startling ad- 
vances in design. Six of these important 
Signet features are detailed below—among 
them, the remarkable Geneva movement for 
smoother-than-ever filmstrip showings. 
Check over the details here...then see this 
brilliant new projector for yourself at your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer’s. Just mail the 
coupon for his name and address. 


1. Brighter, Sharper Pictures—Superb Kodak 
Ektanon Projection Lens (f/3.5 or //2.8), 
Lumenized l\ens-and-condenser system, alu- 
minized glass reflector, and 500-watt lamp 
add up to amazingly bright, evenly illumi- 
nated pictures. Projection is so brilliant 
that in most cases there’s no need for room 
darkening! 


2. Smoother Operation—The Kodaslide Sig- 
net 500 Projector has the famous Geneva 
movement—a precision mechanism that ad- 
vances each frame in smooth sequence... 
so fast, viewers can hardly see the transi- 
tion. No jumping, no jerking. Nylon gearing 


provides positive, quiet action... assures 
amazingly long life. Film is handled gently 
by the filmstop mechanism—glass pressure 
plates separate before filmstrip can move. 


3. Faster Setups—Drop-in loading ends fuss 
because the easy-to-get-at sprocket engages 
the filmstrip immediately. Special framing 
lever makes centering fast and accurate. 
Rewind device permits quick refiling of films. 


4. Cooler Operation—Operation is cool and 
safe because the special impeller-type blower 
delivers a far greater volume of air with less 
noise than formerly obtainable. Thick heat- 
absorbing glass protects film. And the mul- 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pept. 8-v, Rochester 4,N.Y. 


Please send me the name and address of my nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 
and further information about the new Kodaslide Signet 500 Filmstrip Projector. 


tiple aluminum baffle system cools both 
projector and film. 


5. Automatic Leveling—Individually spring- 
loaded front legs snap into position, auto- 
matically compensating for unevenness. Back 
leg adjusts for aligning picture on screen. 


6. Top Versatility—The Signet 500 adapts 
easily to use as a 2 x 2 slide projector! Sim- 
ply remove the filmstrip mechanism and 
slip in the slide-film changer included with 
the projector. The complete slide-and-film- 
strip projector is just $98 (with //3.5 lens). 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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THE GREEKS HAD A WORD FOR CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. THEIR ALPHABET INDICATED THE SOUNDS OF 
THEIR LANGUAGE. BUT ENGLISH WRITING AND SPELLING ARE MISLEADING. A 20TH CENTURY METHOD 
FOR IMPROVEMENT OF SPOKEN ENGLISH WITH THE USE OF THE TAPE RECORDER IS HERE OUTLINED— 


HROUGH the ages attempts have 

been made to improve the oral use 
of language. The Ancient Greeks re- 
ferred to the form of spoken Greek that 
was understood wherever their language 
was spoken, as Koine. The Greeks, there- 
fore, improved their alphabet to such an 
extent that they wrote accurately not 
only the sounds in words, but they indi- 
cated stress and even high tone. Thus, 
the accurate visual representation of a 
language may be attained if such an ac- 
curate alphabet is devised. The ancient 
Hindus, too, devised such an alphabet 
for the accurate representation of spoken 
Sanskrit when they wrote their sacred 
Vidie Hymns. 

The alphabet we use for English spell- 
ing, however, is so inaccurate as to be 
misleading rather than helpful. Our al- 
phabet has been called both inaccurate 
and inadequate as we now use it. The 
International Phonetic Alphabet is, to 
be sure, a valuable means of writing 
down the exact pronunciation of a 
language. As a guide it is most helpful, 
but it is only one sensory appeal for the 
purpose of speech improvement. With- 
out ear training, speech improvement is 
impossible. 

As*an aid in ear training, disc record- 
ings-have long been used for speech 
work. The problem of filing and storing 
discs has always been a troublesome one. 
The more recent tape recorder, on the 
other hand lends itself to large scale use 
in improving the speech of students on 
all levels. If the tapes are preserved, the 
students may readily hear, after a suit- 
able lapse of time, whether they have 
actually improved their oral use of the 
language. The purpose of this article is 
to explain briefly how the tape recorder 
may be used to help the student improve 
his speech. 


A TWO-FOLD PROBLEM 


In general, in any community, the 
problem is twofold: the teacher works to 
improve the everyday pronunciation or 
Koine of the student who has no so- 
called defect in speech. Countless stu- 
dents fail to communicate effectively be- 
cause they use careless, slurred speech; 
others use vulgar speech; still others use 
monotonous speech. The teacher hopes 
to improve the pattern of the everyday 
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By LOUISE GURREN 


Assistant Director 
Bureau for Speech Improvement 
Board of Education, City of New York 
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A recording of the class speech pattern was 
made at the beginning and the end of the 
term... 


Materials should contain all the sounds of the 
language but should not be “loaded” with 
difficult sounds or tongue twisters .. . 


speech of her pupils. We are agreed that 
there is a written form of English that 
is understood in all parts of the English- 
speaking world, which we encourage our 
students to use. We may, therefore, strive 
to have him improve his oral use of Eng- 
lish just as we help him to improve his 
writing. The second aspect of the prob- 
lem deals with the correction of defects 


This department 
is conducted by the 


METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AUDIO. 
VISUAL ASSOCIATION 


which is affiliated with The Department of 
Audio-Visual Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association 


such as lisping, lalling or baby talk, 
aphasic speech, cleft palate speech, the 
speech of those who have a partial loss 
in hearing acuity, stuttering or cluttering, 
and defective voice. 

The correction of lisping may not lend 
itself to the use of the tape recorder since 
this sound is of such high frequency it 
does not always record well. The pupil 
will not, therefore, hear his own mistakes 
too clearly on tape recordings unless they 
are unusually faithful. The other defects, 
such as incorrect articulation, lalling, 
poor voice, the arhythmic speech of the 
clutterer and the stutterer, however, are 
brought home very effectively to the 
speaker as he listens to himself. 

Our two-fold problem, then, is to im- 
prove the every day speech of our pupils, 
and to correct the speech of the defec- 
tive. 


APPROACH METHODS 


Although the materials and techniques 
for each problem may differ, the ap- 
proaches for each aspect of the problem 
may be broadly sketched in here. 

The approaches to the improvement 
of spoken English may be described as 
follows: 

First, training in listening. In reading, 
the material must be seen and compre- 
hended. In listening, the material must 
be heard and comprehended. The stu- 
dents must be trained to listen with the 
mind, and to know what to listen for; 
the elements of good communications. 
These elements include good pronuncia- 
tion and voice, phrasing, stress, intona- 
tion and suitable rate. Good vocabulary 
and grammar, although they are essential 
to good communication, will not be dealt 
with here. 

After the pupils have been prepared, 
tape recordings of their_own speech are 
excellent for self-analysis and motivation 
toward better speech. In teaching the 
speech skills, constructive self-criticism is 
essential. The teacher, too, can learn a 
great deal about her pupil’s needs by 
playing the tapes and by using them for 
planning her work. This is surely a way 
of basing work on pupils’ needs. 

For this use of the tape recorder, good 
diagonstic material is important. Materials 
which contain everyday, informal, simple 
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prose (suited to the age level of the 
group) may be found in speech books. 
This material should contain all the 
sounds of the language, but should not 
be “loaded” with difficult sound combi- 
nations or with tongue twisters. In addi- 
tion to hearing incorrect articulation of 
vowels, diphthongs and consonants, the 
pupil and his teacher may note the fol- 
lowing aspects of poor communication: 
over-rapid arhythmic speech, called clut- 
tering in an extreme form; hesistant 
arhythmic speech; monotonous, ineffec- 
tive speech; poor voice quality, hoarse: 
ness, inaudibility, nasality, lack of reso- 
nance, stridency; careless, slurred, vulgar 
speech, marked dialect, stuttering, foreign 
accent, and marked lisp. 


USE OF RECORDINGS 

There is no more convincing evidence 
of the pupil’s own need for improvement 
than that of listening to his own speech. 
The teacher may take notes on each 
pupil’s first recordings to use as a basis 
for planning; she may use later record- 
ings as evidence of improvement, or lack 
of it, as the case may be. At any rate, 
she may use her findings to aid her teach- 
ing. She may stop the recording to discuss 
aspects of the pupil’s speech; she may go 
back and play over any parts of the re- 
cording if she feels the student did not 
hear certain aspects of his speech. Thus, 
from the correction point of view the 
recorder fills two important needs: it 
makes the student conscious of a need 
for improvement, and second and later 
recordings may make him able to judge 
evidence of his own speech improve- 
ment. 

The effective speech teacher not only 
uses a direct approach for speech im- 
provement by dealing with the articula- 
tion of sound, emphasis, intonation and 
phrasing; she uses the speech arts as a 
means for valuable experience and va- 
riety in teaching techniques. 

The second approach should be under- 
taken only after a good deal of ground 
work has been laid. The speech arts in- 
clude dramatics (from simple, classroom 
to more elaborate play production), oral 
intepretation, choral reading or speak- 
ing, and group discussion. All of these 
aspects of the speech arts may be used 
for improving speech. 
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Another aspect of the problem is correction of 
defects such as lisping, lalling, cluttering, stut- 
tering ... 

For motivation toward speech improve- 
ment, the preparation of a short play 
(growing out of some aspect of the work 
of the group) is most effective. After the 
play has been prepared, but while it is 
still in the early stages of rehearsal, the 
teacher may record a scene or two, play 
it back, and have the students evaluate 
the performance from their knowledge of 
the elements of good communication. 
After criticism has been tabulated and 
understood, the pupils may work more 
effectively on improving their presenta- 
tion. When the group feels they have 
progressed toward better speech, a second 
recording may be made. It may be help- 
ful to play the first one before playing 
the second, so that the pupils may hear 
the changes that were made to improve 
their oral communication. The same 
process may be used with topics for group 
discussion, and with prose or poetry for 
choral speaking. 


PREPARATION FOR 
LISTENING 

Brief individual reports may be record- 
ed to give students practice in public 
speaking. No one of the speech arts may 
be used without thorough preparation by 
the teacher and the group in the arts 
themselves. In other words, the aspects of 
good communication, good pronuncia- 
tion, good voice, phrasing, emphasis and 
shading must be explained and under- 
stood by the students. One technique 
often advocated is to allow the students 
to present a little play without prepara- 
tion in the techniques mentioned. When 
they realize the weakness of the presen- 
tation it is thought, they will see more 
dramatically the need for learning the 
techniques. This may be an approach to 
motivation, but it would not be advisable 
to consume all the time needed for re- 
cording, and have the students listen to 
the results, if they do not know what to 
listen for. Just as the pupil needs prepara- 
tion for reading with comprehension, so 
he needs preparation for listening with 
comprehension. The importance of prepa- 
ration for listening cannot be over-em- 
phasized. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

I have left for the end, the tremendous 
problem of training teachers in the tech- 
niques for the improvement of the speech 
of their pupils. 

The problem of the correction of de- 
fects may be left to specialists, but the 
work of improving the speech of the 
great majority of pupils who have no 
defects, but who do not communicate 
well, must be left to the classroom teacher. 


(Continued on page 19) 


announcing 
A NEW SERIES 
distributed by 
McGraw-Hill 
RKO 1-REELERS 


ea., about 8 min., $48.00 


titles as follows: 
HERRING HUNT 
OCEAN TO OCEAN 
REPORT ON KASHMIR 
GOLDEN GATE 
BLACK POWER—ofter 10/54 
UNTROUBLED BORDER—ofter 11/54 


THE BIG PORT—cfter 2/55 


NOTE! These new films, as well as 
This Is America films are now avail- 


able under a life-of-print agreement. 


write: 


TEXT-FILM DEPARTMENT 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 36 


A new approach to the subject 
nutrition and vitality: 


THE STORY OF CHLOROPHYLL 


and its main source, the wonderful 
ALFALFA plant. 


A marvelous symphony of colors on a 
highly scientific subject. 


GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTION INC. 


1921 Hillhurst Avenue . 
Hollywood 27, California 


2 NEW 
CATALOGUES 


Sales Catalogue 
Rental Catalogue 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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AFTER FIVE YEARS-= 


A Report on Audiovisual Progress in Israel 


if is five years ago since a group of 
enthusiastic educators of the United 
States and Israel met at the Office of 
New York City’s Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Dr. Jacob Greenberg, and 
formed ACAVEI—the American Council 
for A.-V. Education in Israel. In those 
five years Israel can point to truly phe- 
nomenal progress in the field of audio- 
visual education. 

After the initial, brief period of or- 
ganization, and the creation of the De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction in 
the Israeli Ministry of Education and 
Culture, audio-visual aids were rapidly 
accepted as integral to the learning proc- 
ess on all levels of instruction. The office 
of the Ministry, originally in Tel-Aviv 
and now in Jerusalem, is headed by Mr. 
Mordecai Ardon, an artist of note. His 
work in the Ministry includes the foster- 
ing of art and music education, as well 
as the supervision of audio-visual educa- 
tion in general. 

Especially exciting, because so basic, is 
the work being done in teacher-training 
at the Hebrew University by Dr. Meir 
Shapira. Hundreds of teachers have been 
trained at the University in the use of 
audio-visual aids, so necessary to meet 
the challenge of the new immigrant to 
Israel, arriving with little or no knowl- 
edge of the language and ways of the 
country. 

When she returned from her fourth 
trip to Israel in connection with the work 
of the American Committee for Audio- 
Visual Aids in Israel, its chairman Mrs. 
Esther L. Berg expressed herself as being 
“tremendously impressed with the spec- 
tacular growth in audio-visual education” 
since her first trip five years ago, when on 
her return to this country she took the 
lead in initiating the ACAVEI, 


U. 8S. GIFTS HAVE HELPED 


Over the past five years a.v. aids—slides, 
filmstrips, films, tape and disc recordings, 
opaque projection—have become not only 
desirable but essential teaching tools, for 
both Arab classes as well as Hebrew. 
Since the educational budget in Israel is 
of necessity low, the State being still new 
and having many fundamental problems 
to cope with, the extent of audio-visual 
in the educational system would not have 
been possible without the generosity of 
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By DINA M. BLEICH 


Assistant to the Principal, James Fenimore 
Cooper Junior High School, New York City... 
and Secretary, ACAVEI. 


individuals, organizations and agencies 
in the United States. Space forbids the 
complete listing of gifts since the incep- 
tion of ACAVEI. The audio-visual in- 
dustry too has been generous. 

Several hundred filmstrip machines 
were shipped not long ago to the Mini- 
stry of Education and Culture, to be 
distributed to the schools and the Kib- 
butzim (agricultural settlements). Mr. 
Adolph Wertheimer of Radiant Manu- 


Israeli boys are keen on American equipment... 


facturing Corporation sent twelve large 
screens. The National Council of Jewish 
Women completely equipped an audio- 
visual room in the Hebrew University. 
The teachers of the James Fenimore 
Cooper Junior High School (New York 
City) sent a filmstrip projector to the In- 
dustrial Teacher Training School in Tel- 
Aviv . . . and when Kfar Vitkin, a 
Kibbutz, wrote that it was very much in 
need of a motion picture projector, one 
was dispatched to Mrs. Alexander Dush- 
kin who is associated with Kfar Vitkin 


Dr. M. 
Shapira who 
studied in 
the U.S., 
will show 
Israel's future 
teachers 

how to use . 
the equip- 
ment 
supplied to 
the School of 
Education of 
the Hebrew 
University 

by the 
National 
Council of 
Jewish 
Women... 


An Israeli policeman uses a model street and 
automobiles to teach traffic safety . . . 


and several other children’s centers. For 
a children’s Kibbutz also, at Negbah, a 
tape recorder was received by Mr. Simcha 
Levin who says, in his letter of thanks: 
“All the children were around me, help- 
ing open the package. Wonderful! 
Though they didn’t yet know what it 
was, they were excited by this gift from 
America. I really do not know how to 
thank you...” 


MOBILE LIBRARY 


A milestone in the extension of audio- 
visual work in Israel was the gift of a 
mobile unit and library trailer, presented 
by HIAS (Hebrew Immigrant Sheltering 
and Aid Society). This trailer, the first 
in Israel, is equipped with a sound pro- 
jector, magnetic tape recorder, a phono- 
graph turntable, a public address system, 
and additional a.v. tools. It will help 
chiefly in the education of immigrants 
settled in the shelters in all parts of 
Israel, operated jointly by HIAS and 
local Israeli organizations. Dr. Avidor, 
Director-General of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Culture, had advised Mrs. 
Berg of the great need for this type of 
equipment and, as a long-standing mem- 
ber of HIAS, she was instrumental in 
stimulating the choice of the project by 
HIAS. Dr. Florence Freedmen, president 
of the Women’s Division, and also a 
member of the American Committee for 
Audio-Visual Aids in Israel, presented 
the unit to the Israeli Consul in New 
York. 


(Continued on page 7) 
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ISRAELI PRODUCTION 

In a recent letter Mr. Blumenthal, 
former head of the Israeli Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, advises that 
Mr. Offenbacher of the Research Council 
of Israel has set up a filmstrip produc- 
tion committee, on subjects related to 
the courses of study in the country. This 
activity was given impetus by the gift 
of the filmstrip projectors, In the same 
letter Mr. Blumenthal indicates progress 
in other directions: The Informational 
Media Guarantee program has been ex- 
tended to include not only the purchase of 
books but also of audio-visual materials. 
The Israeli Parliament has voted in 
favor of helping the production of Israeli 
films; and there are plans afoot for the 
formation of a National Film Council. 


A-V FOR SAFETY 

A particularly interesting new develop- 
ment is the formation and program of 
the National Safety Council of Israel. 
Extracts from a survey indicate the ex- 
tent of the problems which face Judge H. 
Lowenberg, Executive Chairman, and his 
Council. We quote: “The immigrants 


Safety slogans in Hebrew are carried by stu- 
dents in an Israeli National Safety Council 
parade .. . (Below) Erstwhile desert dwellers 
and old people present a special problem... 
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lith GREEN LAKES’ WORKSHOP - 


IWENTY-SEVEN states and seven for- 

eign countries were represented at 
the Eleventh International Audio-Visual 
Workshop held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
from Monday, August 30, to Saturday, 
September 4. Sponsored annually by the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, the Workshop attracted an at- 
tendance of 313 duly accredited delegates 
representing 32 denominations. Among 
those registered were leaders of national 
denominational and interdenominational 
agencies; staff members of state and city 
religious agencies; editors and writers in 
the field of religious education; professors 
and instructors in colleges and seminaries; 


from Eastern Europe, Africa and the 
Middle East are utterly unused to road 
traffic . . . They fall easy victims to road 
accidents . . . The need for films on 
safety is very great since many immi- 
grants are either illiterate or cannot read 
Hebrew. For them, the newspaper or the 
radio broadcast are comparatively use- 
less. The film is the medium that will 
reach them . . . The Council needs films 
on safety.” Judge Lowenberg indicates 
further, in a letter of thanks for films sent 
recently by Mr. Sam Blanc: “We can do 
with material which is modern and deals 
with speeding, pedestrian walking, road 
courtesy, dazzling, maintenance of vehi- 
cles, overloading of trucks and_ busses, 
children’s safety, cycling . . .” 


CONTACTS BENEFICIAL 


Spurred by necessity, Israel has demon- 
strated unique progress in audio-visual 
acceptance and utilization. The country 
is still very much in need, however, of 
advice and assistance, and looks to the 
experienced teachers and leaders of the 
U.S. This is a challenge to the U.S. audio- 
visual people who, in giving of their 
knowledge and their goods, themselves 
derive benefits in broader understanding. 
In particular, direct contacts and meeting 
with Israeli teachers and leaders who 
come here to study have enriched the 
content of audio-visual concepts in gen- 
eral; and thinking in terms of another 
nation’s educational problems gives an 
international perspective all round. Israel 
offers the educator in America a real 
challenge, and a wonderful opportunity 
to share, —Dina M .BLEICH 


Editor’s Note: Inquiries regarding the 
work of ACAVEI may be addressed to 
Mrs. Esther L. Berg, 25 Central Park 


West, New York City 23. 


—reported by DR. ABRAHAM E. MILL- 
GRAM, Educational Director of The 
United Synagogue Commission on Jew- 
ish Education. The 
initiating a program in the audio-visuals, 
and Dr. Millgram attended the Green 


Lakes Conference for the first time, to 


Commission is 


learn from the experience of others en- 
gaged in audio-visual work in the re- 


ligious field. 


producers, manufacturers, and distributors 
of audio-visuals, and others. 

The success of this Workshop, how- 
ever, was not so much due to its wide 
representation as to the richness of the 
program and the stature of its faculty. 
Among the workshops and seminars sched- 
uled were:—“Script Writing;” ‘Making 
and Using Your Own Audio-Visual Mater- 
ials;” “Serving Your Denomination 
Through Audio-Visuals;” “Developing 
Audio-Visual Skills Among Church School 
Leaders;” “How to Use Religious Radio 
and Television;” “Production and Dis- 
tribution of Audio-Visuals;” “Administer- 
ing the Local Audio-Visual Program;” 
and others. All told, there were 18 dif- 
ferent workshops and 9 seminars, led by 
men of great competence and knowledge. 
Among those were Prof. John Bachman 
of the Union Theological Seminary, Prof. 
A. VanderMeer of the Pennsylvania State 
University, Prof. Ernest J. Tiemann, of 
the University of Texas, Dr. Paul Wagner, 
Executive Director of the Film Council 
of America, and others of equal stature. 


NEW AREAS 


This year’s Workshop not only initiated 
the exploration of two new areas— 
“Specifications for Audio-Visuals in Build- 
ing Plans;” and “Mental Health and 
Audio-Visuals”—but also underscored the 
central importance of the curriculum as 
the starting point for planning and pro- 
duction of audio-visuals, During the past 
decade, it was reiterated on several occa- 
sions, the Workshop concerned itself pri- 
marily with the problem of the insufficient 
supply of audio-visuals and with planning 
for accelerated production of needed ma- 
terials. Now it is generally felt, there is an 
ample and varied supply of audio-visuals 
to meet the needs even of the discriminat- 
ing educator. The problem facing the 
Workshop therefore, is how to change the 
audio- visual from being merely related 
to the teaching process and to make it an 


(Continued on page 14) 
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By GEORGE L. GEORGE 
BOOKS 


OF HOLLYWOOD AND BROADWAY 


In her pathetic autobiography, Pll Cry 
Tomorrow (Fell, publ.), Lillian Roth re- 
lates with stark candor the successive steps 
which, through alcoholism, mental illness 
and religion, took her on the comeback 
trail of her singing career. 

Cass Timberlake’s The Bishop of Broad- 
way (Library, publ.) is the fascinating 
story of David Belasco’s rise as America’s 
foremost theatrical producer. 

The difficulty of writing an original 
novel about Hollywood is again demon- 
strated in Charles Grayson’s better-than- 
average Venus Rising (Holt, publ.), in- 
volving an earnest obstetrician and a 
giddy actress. 

In Giveaway (Random House, publ.), 
Steve Fisher only half-succeeds in draw- 
ing a true picture of the sorry specimens 
of humanity that parade on tv giveaway 
shows. 


SELLING AND PROMOTING RADIO 
and TELEVISION, by Jacob A. Evans 
Printers’ Ink, publ.) 


Written by NBC’s Director of National 
Advertising and Promotion, this practical 
volume analyses and explains most capably 
the various tools and techniques used in 
the field, as well as the psychology of 
broadcast selling and promoting. 


THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND 
HIS A-V PROGRAM, edited by 
Charles F. Schuller (NEA, publ.) 


Administrative planning of an effective 
a-v school program will be greatly helped 
by this practical volume, in which such 
well-known educators and a-v experts as 
Edgar Dale, Walter Wittich, J. B. Johnson 
and Irene Cypher ably coordinate the re- 
quirements and characteristics of the a-v 
components of a balanced curriculum. 


FILM SERVICES OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS (FCA, publ.) 


In line with its purpose “to bring about 
an increased harmony among film spon- 
sors, producers, distributors and users,” 
this guide lists and cross-indexes the film 
services, activities and staff of some 150 
nation-wide organizations. There are se- 
rious omissions and some doubtful entries 
but the effort is a useful one. 


GUIDE TO COMMUNITY ACTION 
by Mark S. Matthews (Harper, publ.) 


The use of motion pictures to further 
citizen interest in communal programs 
forms an integral part of M. S. Matthews’ 
excellent sourcebook of procedures and 
available aid for volunteer civic groups. 


BOOKLETS AND CATALOGS 


Musjc lovers and disk collectors will 
welcome Karl A. Barleben’s excellent 
guide, Care and Enjoyment of Modern 
Recordings and Phonographs (Tydings, 
publ. $1.95). In non-technical language. 
and with a keen eye for the pertinent de- 
tail, the author (and “Reviewing the 
Records” editor for Film News) sets 
down the basic rules for getting the maxi- 
mum benefit for your equipment, includ- 
ing hi-fi and tape recorders . . . The 1954 
annual supplement to Educational Film 
Guide (Wilson, publ.) brings up to date 
the 11th edition of its authoritative list of 
16mm films, carefully cross-indexed and 
fully annotated . . . Projection in Schools, 
by G. H. Gopsill, is informative and clearly 
planned, with many useful suggestions 
(Current Affairs, London, publ.) : 
Nearly 3,000 films are listed in the 1954 
edition of Educators Guide to Free Films 
(Educators Progress Service, Randolph. 
Wisc. $6), providing a rich source of visual 
materials with a meticulous cross-index 
and short description of each title... A 
supplement to TV Terminology & Bibliog- 
raphy (Calif. Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco, $1), ably compiled by Benjamin 
Draper, brings this valuable reference 
work up to date... 
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On the occasion of its 25th anniversary. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette, Ill.) has issued a comprehensive 
“Silver Jubilee” catalog of its vast and di- 
versified production. It is conveniently 
cross-indexed and listed by school grade 
levels for maximum teaching results .. . 
The 1954-55 catalog of Brandon Films 
(200 W. 57 St., N.Y.C.) contains a wide 
selection of notable world-wide feature 
and distinguished short films, all available 
in 16mm, for information, teaching and 
entertainment purposes. An excellent fea- 
ture is its listing of producers and direc- 
tors ... Young America Films (18 E. 41 
St.. N.Y.C.) offers its latest catalogs with 
145 new films and 440 new filmstrips for 
college, elementary and high school use 

Nearly 600 educational films appear in 
the 15th anniversary catalog of Coronet 
Films (Chicago 1, IIl.), arranged by grade 
levels and subject areas, and covering ef- 
fectively many segments of the curriculum 

. Scenic travelogues about Switzerland 
can be obtained from the catalog of the 
Swiss National Travel Office (10 W. 49 
St. N. Y. C.) ... A copious Resource 
Guide, listing more than 2,000 educational 
films, has been published by the Univ. of 
Texas (Austin, Texas, $1) . . 


LIGHTEN 
THE 
TEACHING 
LOAD 


Shows film strips single and double frame. 
Practical educators, the country over teach 
more students better with the help of the 
sturdy, easy-to-use GoldE FILMATIC 
Projector with exclusive automatic rewind 
feature. This silent, efficient partner 
dramatizes each lesson . . . makes the 
teaching job easier, more > fficlons. Star 
FILMATIC features . . . 300 Watt illumina- 
tion. Trouble-free Blower 
cooling protects slides, gives longer lamp 
life. Coated lenses for perfect definition. 
Send the coupon soday for complete 
literature on the 
GoldE FILMATIC Projector. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete \ 
information on the GoldE FILMATIC Projector | 


4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, lil. 
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FIRST STUDY COURSE 


Held In London... 


Reported by 
MARTHA A. GABLE 


WHO WAS THERE 


study course for producers and direc- 
A tors of educational and cultural tele- 
vision programs, the first of its kind, was 
held in London this past summer. Henry 
Cassirer of the Unesco Paris office, was 
chiefly responsible for the arrangements, 
with the assistance of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Countries represent- 
ed were Belgium, France, Morocco, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Russia, the 
United Kingdom, United States, Ger- 
many, Austria, Canada and Switzerland. 
The representatives, for the most part, 
were the station operators from the coun- 
tries mentioned. The situation in the na- 
tional television setup in their respective 
countries was comparable, in most cases, 
to our network centers in New York or 
Hollywood. However, since their coun- 
tries have very few stations, compared 
with our own, they represented the main 
concentration of television in their areas. 
The representatives from the United 
States included W. C. Dempsey (educa- 
tional director, KPIX San _ Francisco); 
Burton Paulu (University of Minnesota); 
Perry Wolff (Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem); Father Roswell Williams (Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, Neb.); Douglas 
MacAgy (Museum of Modern Art, 
N.Y.C.); and Martha Gable (Philadelphia 
Public Schools). 


PROCEDURE 


The meetings were set up with guest 
specialists each day to lead discussions on 
various types of programs. For instance, 
on adult education, Dr. Williams (Creigh- 
ton University), presented the plan of 
college courses for credit which has been 
under way in such cities as Cleveland, 
Houston, Los Angeles. 

Two excerpts of recordings of the 
C.B.S. show ADVENTURE were shown. 
One featured sight of sound and sound 
of sight—a fascinating presentation of a 


complex scientific development in elec- 
tronics. The other recording told the 
story of the Navajo Indians in the United 
States. It revealed some of our national 
shortcomings in dealing with this prob- 
lem with a candor that must have puzzled 
the Russians. A recording of the Bar- 
BER OF SEVILLE was presented by the 
representatives from Italy. This was beau- 
tifully done, and obviously was rehearsed 
far beyond our non-commercial programs. 

Mr. Paulu (University of Minnesota), 
presented a recording of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, which was an ex- 
perimental series in that city. This 
aroused much discussion. Some _ broad- 
casters believe that such music is better 
presented on radio so there is no distrac- 
tion of pictures. Some objected to the 
shots of one section of the orchestra while 
the sound is heard from the complete 
group. The arguments were the same as 
those expressed by broadcasters and edu- 
cators in this country. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 


Children’s programs were discussed by 
Miss Lingstrom of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. These are presented 
daily from 5 to 6 P.M. Short excerpts 
were shown of two puppet programs; a 
news program for children; also a drama- 
tized story, fully costumed, and by pro- 
fessional actors. Miss Lingstrom also de- 
scribed a participation program of the 
arts and crafts type, and rather apolo- 
getically stated that on Saturdays a 
Western movie, carefully edited, is shown. 

One of the interesting points of this 
discussion is the fact that Miss Lingstrom 
believes that children’s programs should 
be planned especially for children, with 
the vocabulary within the knowledge of 
a given age level. She strenuously opposes 
the use of programs designed for adults 
(news, public information types) as 
homework assignments, or as classroom 
material on recordings, because she states: 
“These are not planned for children.” 


MARTHA A. GABLE is Assistant Direetor of School-C 


ity Relations for the District 


of Philadelphia Public Schools, and, in this capacity has pioneered educational television. 
(See FILM NEWS, September 1951, p. 15, "Philadelphia Points a Way"). Miss Gable was 
among the U.S. producers and directors invited to attend the international tv study course, 
which she has described, exclusively for FILM NEWS, on this page. 
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TELEVISION 


Those of us who have been impressed 
by the amount of information gathered 
by our children from television do not 
agree with her on all counts. 

She also believes that a child viewer 
participates more readily if the material 
is presented by an adult, without other 
children on the program. This is debated 
by broadcasters and educators. DING 
Done ScHOooL represents one type; Rom- 
PER Room and ADVENTURE SCHOOL in- 
clude children. 

Current in-school programs were dis- 
cussed and excerpts of recordings were 
shown from New Brunswick, N.J., St. 
Louis, Ames (Iowa), and Philadelphia. 
As no other country has undertaken this 
type of project, there was great interest. 
However, I regretted that some of the 
recordings were not of better technical 
quality. This again points up the double 
standard in our country of commercial 
and sustaining programs. Abroad there is 
but one standard for all programs and, 
by and large, their recordings are of 
good technical quality. 


INTERNATIONAL VALUE 


The main value of this conference is, 
that so many countries met to discuss pro- 
gramming while television is still develop- 
ing. Personal contacts were made which 
will permit an international flow of in- 
formation. There was time for informal 
discussion at various social affairs. For in- 
stance, at one of these, I learned that the 
men at BBC look forward to the com- 
ing commercial station in Britain. Those 
interested in cultural, public informa- 
tion programming believe that the new 
station will permit more time on BBC 
for programs which are not always for 
mass viewing. The men in light enter- 
tainment (vaudeville, quiz panels, light 
comedy) eagerly await the station which 
will feature programming for mass au- 
diences and will command a financial 
return. 

There is no doubt too that this inter- 
national meeting sowed seeds which bear 
the potential for exchange of ideas and © 
programs that will help bring about im- 
proved understanding and appreciation 
of the differences, and of the similarities, 
which exist among the key countries of 
the world. The exchange of moving pic- 
tures has given people of other countries 
some idea of life in America. The film 
industry has learned that it is important 
to depict more than the “fabulous and 
colossal.” Perhaps the exchange of tele- 
vision programs, and the sharing of the 
technical knowledge that goes into their 
preparation, will further help us under- 
stand one another as we are. 
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PREVIEWS 
and REVIEWS 


SEAL ISLAND 


HE magnificent nature pictures in 
Walt Disney’s Trur-Lire ADVENTURES 
series have been received enthusiastically 
in theaters everywhere. SEAL IsLAND, one 
of this series now fortunately available 
in 16mm, is set on the stage of the lonely 
Pribilof Islands of the Bering Sea. The 
rugged coast line, the brilliant spring 
flowers and the living things of the Is- 
land are shown. Then the bull seals ar- 
rive, spy out the land and settle to await 
the females. Family life is established, 
the young seals are born, the beach mas- 
ter is replaced in bloody struggle with a 
challenging “bachelor” seal. The young 
seals learn to take care of themselves on 
shore and in the water. The season ends, 
the seals depart, nature’s cycle complete. 
The simple but fascinating story is told 
with superb camera technique. There is 
nothing conventionally religious about it. 
But such pictures do a fine job and pro- 
vide a deeply moving religious experience 
for those who have the eyes and ears of 
understanding. Seat IsLanp is thus a 
significant document in a society that, 
with weary diligence, has strained out all 
religious significance from its world. 


The Orient is far wiser than the Oc- 
cident in that it thinks of all nature as 
being spiritual, basically. There is not 
the Separation between the secular and 
the religious that pertains in our more 
“scientific” civilization. Not only the 
church, however, but far-sighted people 
outside it have come of late to see that 
the world is not merely a physical phe- 
nomenon. Perhaps films of this type are 


The bull seal can have 100 wives and pups, so 
long as he can defend them... 
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THE UPPER ROOM 


HIS third episode in the excellent 

Livinc Biste series on the Life of 
Jesus contains so many meaningful events 
that one wonders whether any group can 
absorb them all in the short span of 15 
minutes. With strict attention to Biblical 
detail the drama of the Last Supper opens 
out and finds its way into the conscious- 
ness of the observer. One sees the supreme 
parable of Jesus washing the feet of the 
disciples, and senses the deep undercur- 
rent of feeling as Jesus intimates that one 
of them will betray Him. Here also is the 
symbolism of the broken body and the 
shed blood. A reading of the scripture 
story scarcely prepares one for the drama 
of these moving events as portrayed in 
this faithful representation. As with other 
films in this Livinc BIBLE series, one loses 
the sense of being a 20th century ob- 
server, and becomes a participant in 
those days when Jesus walked the com- 
mon ways of life. 


15 mins. Produced by and available from 

Family Films Inc., 1354 N. Van Ness 

Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. For rent at 
$5 in b&w; $8 in color. 


SEAL ISLAND (Cozt.) 


indicative of a new trend in American 
creative thinking. Certainly IsLANp 
represents a welcome step in the right 
direction. Though there is nothing 
evangelistic in it by word or hint, it has 
spiritual overtones. Its adequate use for 
religious purposes, however, requires con- 
siderable preparation—to which end an 
excellent Leader’s Guide, prepared by the 
Reverend William S. Hockman is ad- 
mirably helpful. 


27 mins., color, For rent $10, from Walt 

Disney Productions, Non-Theatrical Film 

Division, 2400 W. Alameda Ave., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 


By REV. THEODORE MILLER 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


HIS episode, the seventh in the Ly. 

inG series, begins with Jesus 
leaving Pilate’s Judgment Hall. Simon 
of Cyrene is forced to carry the cross, 
and the procession makes its way up 
Golgotha. Jesus is put on to the cross and 
the crowd, with mixed emotions, watches 
Him die. His enemies taunt Him with His 
seeming impotence. His friends weep for 


Him. The callous soldiers gamble for 
His clothes. There is no striving for dra- 
matic effect. On the contrary, the scenes 
with apparent deliberation are played 
down. Yet the impact of the crucifixion 
scenes is something that staggers the 
imagination, and nothing can quite les- 
sen the cruelty of the moment nor the 
essential brutality of the way in which 
Jesus was put to death. The producers of 
this film have done a difficult task with 
remarkable skill and insight. 


20 mins. Produced by and available from 

Family Films Inc., 1354 N. Van Ness 

Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. For rent at 
$6.50 in b&w; $10 in color. 


IN UNITY 


, oe filmstrip tells an inspiring story 
of daily life in Aliso Village, a hous- 
ing development in Los Angeles, where 
families of different racial and religious 
backgrounds live, play, plan and work 
together. A lesson in democracy pertinent 
within our own country and for our re 
lationship to the rest of the world, it is 
good to know that it has duplicates in 
many of the great urban centers of this 
country, where housing developments 
have been, for a long while, interracial. 


54 frames, b&w, with captions $3.25. 

Produced and distributed by Top Films, 

Box 3, Preuss —— Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. 
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By JULIUS SCHATZ, 


Board of Review, National Council of 


Jewish Audio-Visual Materials 


THE HANGMAN & the THIEF 


A kinescope in the tv FRONTIERS OF 
FarrH series (NBC), this has its technical 
shortcomings, but is an absorbing story 
based in part on an ancient legend of the 
Yemenite Jews. On the style of a morality 
fable it explores the theme of moral man 
in an immoral society, and concerns it- 
self with the basic, thorny problem 
of who may administer justice within 
a situation where all men are guilty. 
Since it is derived from the Bible, it 
projects a morality problem fundamental 
to contemporary society. Its visual in- 
terest is somewhat weak but this kine- 
scope can stimulate most exciting dis- 
cussions around its issue. 


30 mins., b&w kinescope produced by 

the Jewish Theological Seminary of 

America. For rent at $6 from Audio- 

Visual Aids Dept., United Commission 

on Jewish Education, 3080 Broadway, 
New York City. 


THE JEWISH HOME 


HIS color filmstrip tries to describe 

and illustrate the Jewish religious 
customs and ceremonies observed in the 
home the year round. Although it is a 
most valuable resource for instruction 
and stimulating discussion, its tendency 
is to make its subject static and almost 
mechanical. It does not quite succeed in 
conveying the real human feeling and 
meaning of Jewish religious expression 
in the home. The art work is quite good 
and, in general, the strip fulfils its stated 
purpose and function. 


44 frames, color, $7.50, with iwo copies 

of script. Produced by and available 

from the Jewish Education Committee of 
N.Y., 1776 Broadway, N.Y. 19. 


BEHIND THE PLEDGE 


NE of the better films produced by a 

local Jewish federation (1953), Br- 
YOND THE PLEDGE portrays the full gamut 
of welfare, educational and recreational 
activities supported and encouraged by 
the Associated Jewish Charities of Balti- 
more—the central fund-raising and allo- 
cation body for the Jewish community in 
that city. A solid, well knit film story, it 
also has warmth, human interest and life. 
Along with fulfilment of its original 
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fund-raising purpose it provides a cross- 
section of the activities, the dedication 
and concern of the Baltimore Jewish com- 
munity for the less fortunate in its midst. 


26'/2 mins., color. Inquire, Associated 
Jewish Charities of Baltimore, 319 W. 
Monument St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


GRANDFATHER’S WORLD 


HE four stories on which this film- 

strip is based are vibrant episodes in 
the rich and deeply religious life of the 
Jewish community of Eastern Europe 
which was totally destroyed by the Nazi 
holocaust. The art work by Ezekiel 
Schloss is excellent, its narration nostal- 
gic, its only weakness is that it tries to 
put too much into 52 frames. But GRanp- 
FATHER’S WorLD is commendable despite 
this weakness, and because it recaptures 
and preserves the remembrance and 
beauty of Jewish life and experiences 
which no longer exist. 


52 frames, b&w, $3.50, with iwo copies 

of the script. Produced by and available 

from the Jewish Education Committee of 
N.Y., 1776 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. 


IN UNITY 


SUALLY, when we read about inter- 

racial housing in the newspapers, it 
is in connection with litigation or a flare- 
up. But there are many instances of in- 
terracial housing which have succeeded. 
This filmstrip is a record of one of many 
such successful examples. It deals with 
Aliso Village in Los Angeles and shows, 
in captioned photographs, how a variety 
of Americans—white, Negro, Latin—live 
together as helpful neighbors. Its great 
merit is that it does not preach nor ex- 
hort, but simply shows the fathers build- 
ing a cooperative nursery school, the 
mothers in the baby clinic, the chil- 
dren all together in the playground, and 
democracy in action in the tenants’ coun- 
cil. 

Here is a filmstrip—excellently photo- 
graphed, simply captioned—which can be 
used effectively during Brotherhood 
Week, though it is by no means limited 
to any calendar celebration of good will. 

—SAMUEL GRAND 


54 frames, b&w, $3.95, from Top Films, 
Box 3, Preuss Station, Los Angeles 35, 
California. 


FILM CLASSICS 
NEW FOREIGN FEATURES... 


@ RED INN — with Fernandel 
@ PEPE LE MOKO — Jean Gabin 
@ MISTRESS OF MOUNTAINS — Italian 
Write for new catalogue 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
2209 E. 75th St., Dept. FN-8, Chicago 49 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 


efrona 
All Cement! 


Write for Free Sample 
| CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


1600 Broadway (F-9-8) New York 19, N.Y. 


IWLING PicTURES 


HERE ARE TWO 
FINE MOTIVATION FILMS: 
“The Backyard Artist” — 
boys and birds and colored 
pictures. 
“Microscopic Wonders in Water”’—some 
strange and interesting things. 

1056 S. ROBERTSON BLVD. 

Los Angeles 35, California 


BIS Best Seller 


“DOES IT MATTER 
WHAT YOU THINK?” 


Can you answer these questions 
honestly ? 

Are your conclusions the result of 
your own thinking or do you think what 
you are told to think? Is public opinion 
a power which forces legislation or is 
it a weapon wielded by the press and 
the politician? Do you read a news- 
paper because it expresses your ideas 
or because you accept its editors’ ideas? 
Do you approve or disapprove of the 
movies and television programs you 
see? If you form an opinion what use 
do you make of it? 


This highly provocative film for and 
of our times, raises these and other 
important questions and presents some 
startling conclusions. 

No more exciting film-fare is avail- 
able today for discussion groups and 
film societies. Has your club seen it? 
If not, there’s a treat and a revelation 
in store, in 
“DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK” 


16MM Sound $55 per print 
16 Minutes Rental: $2.50 per day 


Complete cafalogues of 
other “FILMS FROM 
BRITAIN” (available at 
nominal rental and pur- 
chase prices) may be ob- 
tained free of charge by 
writing to: 


British Information Services 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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A STORY OF 
WHOLE GRAIN BREADS 


ESPITE a somewhat weak opening 
and a sequence that is more slidefilm 
than motion picture, this is an excellent 
production from many points of view. 
Not least of these are its scientific ap- 
proach and its thoroughness. Every con- 
ceivable question about bread is dealt with, 
from the very composition of the wheat 
kernel to a step-by-step presentation of 
the processes in a modern bakery; and all 
this detail is handled without pictorial 
crowding or narrative hurry. Selection 
of this film by the USIS for a special show- 
ing in Japan was obviously motivated by 
its clarity;additionally, by recognition of 
its artistic qualities. Gene Spiller, its 
writer-director, is an M.A. in cinema as 
well as a Ph.D. in chemistry. The interests 
which led to these apparently disparate 
degrees serve each other in Dr, Spiller’s 
unusual and subtle use of color for psy- 
chological effect. There is also a pleasing 
use of piano music on the sound track. 
—R.L. 


20 mins. ,color. Produced and dis- 
tributed for Oroweat Baking Co. by Gold- 
en Key Productions Inc., 1921  Hill- 
hurst Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 


THOROUGHBRED 


HE beavty and mystery of the horse 
lin intrigued the artist and the 
“common” man alike since earliest times. 
How a racer is bred, raised and trained is 
detailed here, against the background of 
beautiful Greentree Stud Farm in Ken- 
tucky. Established in 1912 by the late 
Helen Hay Whitney and now owned by 
her son and daughter, Greentree has 
played an important role in the develop- 
ment of the race horse in this country 
and has produced famous winners, 
Though the opening and closing of the 
film could be better, it is otherwise beauti- 
fully planned and photographed. A 31- 
minute version, for agricultural colleges 
and professional audiences, includes some 
remarkable scenes of mating, and the 
birth of a colt.—R.L. 


22 mins., color. Made by Bernard Living- 
ston Productions (N.Y.C.) for Greentree 
Stud Inc. Borrow (return transportation 
only) from Movies U.S.A., 729 - 7th 
Ave., N.Y. 19. Cleared for tv. 


NE of the reasons this film is so in- 

teresting is because it shows the great 
impressionist artist Renoir as a boy, with- 
out much opportunity for going to school 
but gifted with a natural intelligence 
that urged him on to acquiring knowl- 
edge. While the film might have given a 
little more insight into certain aspects of 
the artist’s life, it does underline what is 
to me a most striking revelation, namely, 
the superb quality of intellectual growth, 
the astonishing relation of the man to 
his times, the premonitions and incredib- 
ly independent foresight of this almost 
timeless modern artist. 

It was at this time, when much was 
being said of the identification of man 
with nature, that Renoir balked at sub- 
mitting to emotions inspired by nature. 
It was a momentous turning-point for 


19th century painting when he declared: 
“It is not by looking at nature that man 
learns to paint, but by looking at the 
masterpieces in museums.” 

As shown in this film, some fifty of 
Renoir’s finest canvases trace his travels, 
in his great desire for new experiments 
in painting the people around him and 
in handling color. Like many of the 
painters of the period, he rarely painted 
in the open air, even though he was 
haunted by the gay crowds of holiday- 
makers, the cafes, the theaters, the opera 
and ballet, and the race tracks. He paint- 
ed all these things by the light of the gas 
lamp in his studio, 

In the film we see how Renoir ex- 
pressed to the full the extraordinary char- 
acter of his painting gift and his poetic 
vision. His sparkling color and wide 
range and richness of tones are retained 
as a vivid impression after seeing the 
many canvases pass before your eyes. The 
spirit of the man is always there—trans- 
forming you into his world. The com- 
plete picture is memorable. 

—BERTHA LANDERS 


23 mins., color, Produced by Jerry Win- 

ters. For rent at $20.00, for sale apply 

Contemporary Films. Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
New York 16. 
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THE ANIMAL FAIR 


HERE is interest for all meat eaters, 

as well as for stock and poultry breed- 
ers, those who raise cattle and those who 
market it, in a series of ten documentaries 
entitled THE ANIMAL Fair. Sponsored by 
Lederle Laboratories Division of the 
American Cynamide Co, as a public serv- 
ice to the livestock industry, the series 
features for the first time the large region- 
al animal expositions which do much to 
determine the quality of the meat served 
on the public table, Individual subject 
titles are: GRAND NATIONAL Stock Ex- 
POSITION, San Francisco; EASTERN STATES 
Exposition, West Springfield, Mass.; 
AMERICAN PouLtRy HATCHERY, Milwau- 
kee; NATIONAL BARROW SHow, Austin, 
Minn. (swine breeding); THE AMERICAN 
Roya. Livestock AND Horse S How, 
Kansas City, Mo.; THE INTERNATIONAL 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago; Na- 
TIONAL Dairy CATTLE CONGREss, Water- 
loo, Ia.; Houston Fat Stock Snow, 
Houston, Tex.; THE SOUTHWESRERN Fat 
Srock SHOW AND ExposiTION, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; THE NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK 
SHow, Denver, Col. 

It has been reliably reported to us that 
two or three of the earlier subjects grope 
somewhat for their format and do not 
have the polish and deftness of presenta- 
tion that characterize the last seven 
produced by Pathescope Productions 
(N.Y.C.). For cinematic quality and for 
interest—we heartily recommend _ the 
ones we screened, namely THE NATIONAL 
WESTERN Stock SHOW and THE GRAND 
NATIONAL Livestock EXPosiITION. 


The National Western 
Steck Show 


This picture about the annual 11-day 
event at Denver, Colorado, is impressive 
in the figures it gives concerning the 
magnitude of the market. In the opening 
sequence, trainload after trainload of 
cattle, on every railway line from all 
parts of the country, rolls into Denver. 
The importance of the industry to the 
city, the State and the nation is attested 
by Denver’s new million dollar building 
which is forum, arena and market place 
in one. This film also takes the viewer to 
the ranch at Loveland of a man and wife 
team who ten years ago purchased sick, 
eroded, scarred land and, with the aid 
of modern laboratory products, have 
made it good for 1600 healthy head of 
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— THIS MONTH’S COVER — 


beef cattle, There is a fine accent in 
this film on ranching as a family endeavor 
—two young sons pitch in also; and when 
the rancher goes to the Denver show to 
buy and sell, his family goes right along 
with him. Meanwhile the viewer gets a 
backstage view of the stockyard, and of 
the judging ring. Then, when the real 
business of the fair has been completed, 
there is ring riding, broncho busting, 
and a unique calf scramble. The boys 
who can catch and hold onto a calf of 
those released into the arena, can keep 
it and raise it, with the proviso only that 
they write progress reports, and that they 
bring the calf back to the next year’s 
show, for judgement of how well they 
have done with the animal. 


The Grand National 
Livestock Exposition 


The show in San Francisco, California 
(October’s end into November, 11 days) 
is held at what is called “The Cow 
Palace,” and this film nicely explains why. 
This explanation, together with scenes of 
San Francisco, provide a new perspective 
on the many-faceted and famous West 
Coast metropolis, The cattle show itself 
is heralded by a street parade and out- 
door Spanish dancing; is followed by a 
horse show and rodeo. The music 
throughout is pleasant, the narration of a 
friendly, discoursive nature, and the ex- 
perience of the judging is a closeup one 
for the viewer. We personally liked 
getting to know something about different 
breeds of the same animals, and found 
ourselves much interested in discovering 
what it is that the judges look for in gen- 
eral as well as specifically, in the various 
categories and classifications. A. W. Jor- 
dan of Ohio State University, and Prof. 
C. W. Hickman, University of Idaho, are 
among the well-known judges shown. 
Poiled Herefords, originated in the West- 
ern U.S. and in Ontario, Canada, are 
shown being exhibited at the Grand Na- 
tional for the first time; so too, for the 
first time in California, a new breed of 
becf cattle developed on the King Ranch 
in Texas, —ROHAMA LEE 


All 10 films: 27 mins. each; b&w. Avail- 
able for tv from Movies Inc., 729-7th 
Ave., N.Y. 36; for farm and educational 
institutions and groups from Lederle 
Laboratories Film Library, Pearl River, 


THE BUILDERS 


Fe imaginative student in an archi- 
tectural college is about to be flunked 
by an unimaginative professor. Wise, mel- 
low Dean Manning diplomatically re- 
solves the situation. In a recital of the 
history of building he makes it clear 
that, without the “far-fetched ideas” of 
men like James Bogardus (cast iron struc- 
tures), Besemer (“timbers” out of metals), 
Major LeBaron Jenney (skeletal construc- 
tion) and others, modern architecture 
would have been impossible. Meanwhile 
the Dean initiates the film viewer non- 
technically into the basic problem in all 
building, whether of a towering skyscrap- 
er or a highway on the ground. It is the 
problem of reinforcement so things will 
stand up, in more ways than one. 

Sponsored by the Wire Reinforcement 
Institute Inc.—a trade association whose 
members jointly manufacture and pro- 
duce over 95 per cent of the welded wire 
fabric in this country—THE BuiLpers de- 
scribes its product as being “the back- 
bone of the new structural age.” Whether 
it is or not, we are unqualified to judge. 
It is within our province to say, however, 
that, as a product identification film, this 
is one of the best we have seen; and that 
it is rich in material for in-school as well 
as general public use. What welded wire 
fabric is, and the part it plays in our daily 
lives, is graphically illustrated in terms of 
fascinating new developments, large 
buildings, homes, bridges, tunnels, canals 
for irrigation and drainage, concrete 
pipes, highways. It has also come a circle, 
back to the farm. 

In a way, says THE BuiLpErs, John 


Can this dream city be reinforced? ... 


Wallace Page, Michigan farmer, built up 
our great cities when—figuring a way to 
keep the cows out of the corn—he wove a 
piece of wire across the strands of a too 
flexible fence and give it rigidity. The 
steel industry took over the pattern and 
principle. Three years later Elihu Thomp- 
son introduced electric welding. Now, 
welded wire fabric is produced by the 
roll, the acre, the carload. 

“We might be able to build your city,” 
Dean Manning tells the almost-flunked 
student, “if we could reinforce it.” The 
young visionary goes to work on the prob- 
lem. The viewer is left with a feeling of 
excitement, as if the rejected drawing 
were a blue print of the future and would 
some day fill the empty niche in the archi- 
tectural Hall of Fame on the walls of 
Dean Manning’s office—-ROHAMA LEE 


31 mins., color. Produced by Industrial 

Motion Pictures Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 

for the Wire Reinforcement Institute. 

Available (transportation costs only) 

from Modern Talking Picture Service 

Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 
Cleared for tv. 


500,000 TO I 


30 mins., color. Produced by Atlas 
Films Corp., Oak Park-Chicago. Spon- 
sored by Sinclair Refining Co., 600 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 20. Rent: transportation 
costs only. Sale: $175. Cleared for tv. 


_ fantastic capacity of insects to 
multiply, and to destroy, makes them 
man’s greatest rivals for survival. In their 
war on man too, they are often aided by 
man himself. In building his civilization 
he destroys the balance of nature by de- 
stroying the habitat of such insect friends 
as the parasites whose eggs feed on the 
host; and the predators, “the lions and 
tigers of the insect world.” The only 
answer is well-planned, constant warfare. 
In this connection the work of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is introduced. The viewer is also 
taken into a laboratory of industry, to 
see how “blue-ribbon” insects, carefully 


bred and raised, are systematically ex- 
terminated under controlled conditions 
in a constant search for effective insecti- 
cides . . . Dedicated to the 100th anni- 
versary of professional entomology in the 
United States, and made with the coop- 
eration of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, this unusual and beautiful 
film compiles a vast amount of authorita- 
tive information and has won several 
prizes. An excellent picture for high 
school-college use, it also opens a whole 
new interest area for general audiences. 

—R.L. 


Insects could crowd us off the earth 
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16 PER CENT INCREASE 


HE amount of money spent on edu- 

cation last year increased throughout 
the world as much as 70 per cent and with 
a general average of 16 per cent. This 
is according to the International Year- 
book of Education 1953 published jointly 
by Unesco, and the International Bureau 
of Education. Some 60 countries coop- 
erated in the Yearbook’s portrait of edu- 
cational progress. 

In all countries a large part of educa- 
tional expenditure was absorbed by the 
universalization of primary education. As 
a necessary complement of compulsory 
schooling education beyond the primary 
stage was made free in some countries. In 
others the emphasis was on teacher train- 
ing, on curriculum reform and coordina- 
tion. In all of these activities a reaching- 
out for audio-visual aids was evident, 
though this area is still backward due to 
expense factors, and such basic priorities 
as buildings to house education. 


MUMFORD IS 
LITH LIBRARIAN 


L Quincey Mumford, Director of the 
@ Cleveland Public Library from 1950 
to 1954, was sworn into office on 
August 31 as the Ilth Librarian in the 
Library’s 154-year history. The fourth ap- 
pointee to bring a background of library 
service to the post, he is the first to be 
the professionally trained graduate of a 
library school—i.e. School of Library 
Science, Columbia University (B.S. 1929). 
Mr. Mumford began his career as a 
student assistant at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, then on graduation be- 
came a reference assistant at the New York 
Public Library where he remained, in 
one responsible post after another, until 
1945 when he became assistant director 
at Cleveland. 

During his tenure at the N. Y. Library 
Mr. Mumford was granted a leave of ab- 
sence (1940-41) to re-organize the tech- 
nical divisions of the Library of Congress. 
In that role he became the first Director 
of the Library's Processing Department. 
Mr. Mumford also served on the com- 
mittee that surveyed technical processes 
for the Columbia University Library in 
1944, and on one that surveyed the Army 
Medical Library in 1943-44. He has been 
a lecturer and faculty advisor at Western 
Reserve University’s School of Library 
Science since 1946, and continuously active 
in the various interests of the American 
Library Association, of which he is the 
1954-55 president. Mr. Mumford also 
served as a member of ALA’s Audio-Visual 
Board for five years and was its chair- 
man (1952-53). 
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13 LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES ORGANIZE 
FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 


A new and international organization 
in the field of mass communications 
has been formed in Latin America by 
audio-visual specialists who met last 
Spring in Puerto Rico for study and dis- 
cussion under the auspices of the U. S. 
Foreign Operations Administration. To 
be known as ALCAV—Associacion Latino 
Americana de Communicaciones Audio- 
Visuales. This Latin American Associa- 
tion of Audio-Visual Communications is 
representative of 13 countries. 

Luis Ramiro Beltran of La Paz, Bolivia 
(Technical Adviser, Division of Informa- 
tion, Inter-American Agricultural Serv- 
ice) is president. Mr. Beltran spent a 
half-year in the U.S. on a training grant 
from the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and studied a.v. techniques at Penn- 
sylvania State University, at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, and with the Motion 
Picture Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Inter- 
viewed by Film News along with Mr. 
Beltran in Washington were Messrs. 
Angel Talavera and Jaime A. Padilla B., 
both of Panama’s Agricultural Informa- 
tion service, 

Headquarters of the ALCAV is La 
Paz for the present. The Board of Direc- 
tors, which will function pro tem, in- 
cludes Mr. Beltran as president; Alberto 
Tardio M., Bolivia, as secretary-general; 
Miss Eugenia Gonzales C. of Peru as reg- 
ional secretary for South America; and 
Angel Talavera, Panama, as_ regional 
secretary for Central America and the 
Caribbean. The organization’s initial 


interest is in developing the use of audio. 
visuals throughout Latin America, par- 
ticularly in relation to the economic de. 
velopment-through-training programs in 
agriculture, health, education, industrial 
productivity, vocational and public edu- 
cation. 

Foreign Operations Administration of- 
ficials in Washington made it clear in 
discussing the organization with Film 
News’ editor, that ALCAV is “the spon- 
taneous outgrowth” of the Seminar at 
Puerto Rico, sponsored by FOA a year 
ago. “The idea was developed by the 
men and women taking part in the 
Seminar, and whatever comes of it will 
be entirely to their credit.” FOA’s role, 
it was explained, is mainly one of help- 
ing advise the officers, and assisting them 
“without direct financial or material sup- 
port” to get the Association into motion 
—“free to grow and make its influence 
felt in its own way.” Pointing out that 
this 13-country organization is the first 
of its kind in the audio-visual field, FOA 
officials felt that this “may be the start of 
a movement which will spread through- 
out the educational and public service 
field in Latin America, bringing with it 
greater understanding, and broader use 
of the modern techniques of a.v, instruc- 
tion.” 


It is expected that “‘a.v. materials for 
use in the countries of Latin America 
will have to be for the most part locally 
developed or adapted, due to variations 
in terminology, methods, cultures;” but 
it was also felt that “U.S. manufacturers 
of equipment and supplies, distributors 
of a.v. materials, and others in the field 
would be farsighted to lend support and 
encouragement to ALCAV.” 


GREEN LAKES WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 7) 


integral part of the educational program. 
This can be achieved only if the audio- 
visual is a direct outgrowth of the cur- 
riculum planning process and not an 
afterthought. 

Of special value to the delegates at- 
tending and to the audio-visual field as a 
whole was the ongoing work of the 
Evaluation Group and that of the profes- 
sional producers. Numerous films and 
filmstrips were viewed, reviewed, and 
evaluated. The best of these audio-visuals 
were used in the General Assembly ses- 
sions as a basis of discussion by specially 
chosen panels and the assembled dele- 
gates. These general assembly sessions 
were particularly rewarding since they 
made is possible for the delegates to see 


the best audio-visuals produced during 
the past year, to participate in a critical 
evaluation by leading experts in the field, 
and to air their own reactions and prob- 
lems. 

Also valuable was the Equipment Ex- 
hibit containing the finest equipment pro- 
duced in the audio-visual field. Delegates 
were not only given the opportunity to 
see everything exhibited but also to re- 
ceive training in their utilization. The 
Equipment Exhibit and the rich library 
of over 700 titles accumulated for the 
Workshop proved of inestimable value 
to many of the delegates. 

All in all, the Eleventh International 
Audio-Visual Workshop was a promising 
initiation of the second decade of this 
most valuable annual event in the field of 
religious education. 

—ABRAHAM E. MILLGRAM 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS How Quiet Helps 


In School 


io- Classroom CHOOL activities tend to become so 
ar- exciting and stimulating at times, that 
le. knowing how to work quietly is a “must.” 
in By AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ph.D. Quiet in school is the result of efficient 
ial Principal, P.S. 39-R, Staten Island, N.Y. work-study habits and of effective social 
lu- intercourse. Lacking these, children pro- 

duce little except noise, as is shown in 
of- Bo Gaiety one situation. For 
in HE need for orderly and rapid fire drills in school is an accepted fact. In this contrast, a class well grounded in the 
lm film it is brought home with a punch by the illustrated information that there ules of quiet work and established 
yn- || are five school fires a day in the United States and that the children where fire strikes Toutines, demonstrates good learning 
at | have only sixty seconds to safety . . . Though this presentation does not merit raves, progress. The rules are simple and apply 


to materials as well as to children. Work- 
ing quietly is a habit and an attitude 


ar § it is the kind of film that a principal will reserve for a school regularly because the 
he § information it contains is important and there is little available on this subject. 


he which teachers as well as children need 
ill The H to develop. This film shows how. 
le, Fire Prevention In . Saene Of course, there are times when the 


Ip- HILE addressing a group of children in a school, a fireman distributes a check- 
‘m list of fire hazards in the home. Most children, like these in this film, do not 
iP | realize that frayed electric cords, oily rags, and rubbish in cellar or attic constitute 
on § fire hazards. After checking their homes, the children report back to their teacher, 
ce | then the class letters posters on the subject of fire prevention. 


essence of an activity is noise. In the 
playground, children enjoy shouting, but 
at the movies or in the library, quiet is 
essential. 

Produced for primary grade children, 
How Quiet At ScHoor shapes as 
good teacher training material. It is worth 


A Both films: 10 mins., b&w. Available without charge from the National Board of Fire Ss aveeas casks i 
of Underwriters’ Library, 13 East 37th Street, New York City 16. ea I: alan 


10 mins., b&w. Coronet Instructional 


the | Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN h M 
THE SONG OF THE INDIAN: 10-in. Canyon disc #C-6050. O £eac USIC 
or There is very little authentic American Indian material easily 


ca | available on records, which makes this collection of songs and 
ily chants by outstanding tribal singers. of great interest and value. 
The disc carries eight selections, four to a side, as follows: 
Acoma—Song of the Sky City (Natay); Apache Mountain 
ut { Spirit Dance (C. Hoffman and the San Carlos Apaches); Zuni 
rs | Buffalo Dance (L. Shebaba, Mallon, R. Gasper); Sioux Long 
rs | Song (Oglala Sioux Singers, Willie Horncloud, Ben Sitting Up, 
Id Frank Afraid of Horses); Taos Horse Tail Dance (Fred 

Romero with Taos Singers); Hopi Butterfly Dance (H. Loma- 
nd waima and his Hopi Dancers); Fast Cheyenne War Dance 
(Cheyenne Dave Group, T. Nightwalker, D. Osage, Whiteskunk 
_ Sisters): and Navajo Yei-Be-Chai Chant (Grey Mountain 
1g Yei-Be-Chai Team). If not available locally, this recording may 
' be ordered direct from Canyon Records, 834 - 7th Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


pb. | SPARKY'S MAGIC BATON: 45 rpm Capitol disc #EAXF- 


in the 


Primary Grades 


Primary Music Series 


AS-20 SOFT AND LOUD 
AS-22 RHYTHM 


AS-21 HIGH AND LOW 
AS-23 TRADITIONAL GAMES 


3206 (also in 78 rpm #DBX-3206). 
Similar to Alice in Orchestralia, previously reviewed in Film 


Presenting the kind of help that has never before been 
available for primary teachers, these albums guide chil- 


News, this is another splendid music appreciation recording F 
‘0- which introduces the child not only to music but to the instru- dren - taking their first steps toward understanding 
es { ments that produce it. In a delightful and entertaining manner, music. Traditional songs and original music combine 
to | the instruments sing to Sparky by Sonovox, injecting a totally to help children distinguish between loud and soft 
e. | fifierent value to the music which is novel. The story carries music and between high and low notes. Listening to 
Sparky through the educational values highlighted in the these recordings, children also learn to recognize various 
he recording, and 19 color illustrations in the protective album add P 
ry | to the interest. Sparky is a good addition to either the school asic rhythms. Participating in gamcs that children have 
he or home record library. enjoyed since time immemorial helps make the child’s 
1c | WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS: 45 rpm Capitol disc #KASF- introduction to music a pleasant experience. 
3204 
al Featuring the Continental Symphony Orchestra under the S 
ag guidance of Art Gilmore, for and: for free information shess delightfel secerdings, 
: youngsters is based upon Tschaikowsky’s famous selection 
. from his Nutcracker Suite. To accent interest in the music AUDIO EDUC ATION INC 
. the-e is a clever little story about waltzing mice, narrated along ? e 
wit: the music as it is played. This should be an ideal disc for 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
.M both entertainment and instruction of youngsters. 
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THE UNITED WAY, produced by Transfilm, 
N.Y.C. to aid Community Chest, Red Feather 
and United Fund campaigns, featuring Mr. 
Generous Giver in a sprightly 90-second trailer 
that uses a new approach.—In 35mm color, also 
16mm black and white, it is available through 
local Community Chests and United Funds... 


ART, MUSIC, DRAMA 


® They Planted a Stone (26% mins.) is 
the dramatic portrayal of how the Suda- 
nese desert was transformed under the 
Gezira Cotton Scheme. Nominated for a 
Hollywood Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences’ award, it relates its 
story in terms of an elderly Sudanese who 
contrasts his own life with the exciting 
one which science and cooperation have 
made possible for his grandson—For sale 
and rent from British Information Ser- 
vices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


® King Richard II, the two-hour tv pro- 
duction of the Shakespearean drama 
starring Maurice Evans, is now available 
in kinescope to educational institutions, 
classes and community groups without 
charge. Hallmark Greeting Cards (Kan- 
sas City, Mo.), sponsor of the tv presen- 
tation, is paying the costs of prints and 
distribution. Address applications to the 
Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 49th 
NLY.C. 


@ Volpone, the 97-min. feature version 
in French of Ben Johnson’s gay satire, 
is now available in 16mm (rental $50) 
from Contemporary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th 
St., N.Y. 16. This famous comedy of man- 
ners and human foibles stars Louis Jouvet 
and Harry Bauer. . 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 


® Colombia, Land of Contrast (27 mins., 
color, cleared tv) fills a void in film pre- 
sentation of this colorful South American 
country with his huge docks, modern ma- 
chinery and 20th century tempo, alongside 
walled cities, traditional fishing villages 
built on the water, and awesome natural 
beauty. Sponsored by Colombian National 
Airlines (Avianca), it is available without 
charge from Movies U.S.A., Inc., 729-7th 
Ave., N.Y. 19. 


®@ The Open Road (30 mins., color) ex- 
plains the construction of our modern 
super highways. Borrow from Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa; or inquire, 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N.J. 
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® Holiday in Philadelphia (14 mins., color) 
combines the new with the old in a tour 
of the Quaker City to show how the Dela- 
ware Valley is growing in industrial im- 
portance, as well as having much to offer 
the tourist. The first of three proposed 
films about the city which is the cradle of 
American Liberty, this one can be bor- 
rowed from the Commercial Musuem, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Air Adventure to Europe (32 mins., 
color; tv version 27 mins.) is for student 
and teacher groups organizing tours to 
Europe for next summer. “Starring” a 
young graduate student instructor in 
architecture and a sparkling young lady 
teacher, this Trans World Airlines Air 
Adventure takes them to Paris, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, England, in each of 
which place they see and do things along 
the lines of their special interests—Prints 
may be borrowed free through the In- 
stitute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th 
St., N.Y. 17, or from TWA offices. 


® The Five Faces of Quebec are its his- 
tory, holiday attractions, scenery, bur- 
geoning industry, and its wildlife. The bi- 
lingual Canadian province in this film is 
seen through the eyes of a historian, a 
hotelman, a truck driver, “a man who likes 
to fish,” and a businessman. Available in 
both French and English from its sponsor 
(Molson’s Brewery Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada), it is 30 mins., color, designed for tv 
and for nontheatrical showing. 


VOCATIONAL 


® Boring and Drilling Tools and Chisels 
and Gouges (each 10 mins., b&w), are 
the latest additions to the successful In- 
dustrial Arts series of Young America 
Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17. The 
series is designed especially for secondary 
schools and colleges, as well as for voca- 
tional education. 


® Training for Tomorrow, portraying the 
training for 15 occupations, is available to 
schools and groups free from the Private 
Vocational Schools Assoc., 85 Fifth Ave., 


ONY 
JOUR DE FETE, a funny 75-min. story about a 
small town, its eccentric postman and annual 
fair, is made to measure for Jacques Tati, the 
Charlie Chaplin of France. Inspired by an 
American movie he attempts U.S. efficiency 
methods, with hilarious results—For rent, 
French with English titles, from Brandon Films 

Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. 


N.Y.C. Some of the occupations are dental 
technology, tv camera and servicing, diet- 
etics, fashion, watch making, welding. 


® Pictorial Sketching (11 mins., b&w) is 
the first in a new Engineering Drawing 
Series correlated with the textbook by 
French and Vierck. The film covers the 
basic principles of pictorial sketching, 
combining animated drawings and _ live 
photographs. Three methods—axometric, 
oblique and perspective—are explained. 
For other titles in the series inquire Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y.C. 36. 


® Ten Copies, Please (22 mins., color) 
presents the story of writing, beginning 
with the hardships of a scribe quilling ten 
copies of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. After early methods of writing 
have been presented, contemporary office 
equipment including the electric type- 
writer are shown. George L. Hossfield, 
world’s professional champion typist, gives 
instructional tips on typing techniques 
and the handling of electric typewriters. 
For loan (return postage only) from 
Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., N.Y. 16. 


TELEVISION, SPECIFICALLY 


® Canadian Travel Films Library of titles 
is now available to tv stations without 
charge——Address Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau, 11 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20. 


® The Adventures of Danny Dee (with 
Ray Doty, artist story-teller) after 16 
months “live” over Dumont, N.Y.C., has 
been filmed and is available on a syndi- 
cate basis, 5-times weekly, to tv markets 
in the U.S. and Canada. Cost range is on 
request, from Danny Dee Enterprises Inc., 
510 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


® Typical Television Interference Pat- 
terns (11 mins, b&w) explains various 
types of interference patterns and their 
causes, suggests how they can be correct- 
ed and eliminated. It is directed primarily 
toward technical people. For sale from 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., N.Y. 
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HEALTH, WELFARE, 
SAFETY 


@ Johnny’s New World, about the very 
important care of children’s eyes, was 
premiered recently in the Elementary 
School of Solesbury, Pa. where it was 
made. It features many of the local Bucks 
Country children and teachers, is spon- 
sored by the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, and produced on a 
grant from the N.Y. Community Trust. 
Some important facts about common eye 
troubles are explained in both animation 
and live action. For rent at a small fee 
from National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, N.Y. 


® Wisconsin Cleft Palate Story, just com- 
pleted by the University of Wisconsin’s 
Photographic Laboratory, is a heartening 
story of how speech correction, surgery 
and dental specialists have combined their 
efforts to aid children born with a cleft 
palate or a harelip. Prints may be rented 
from the U. of Wisc. Photographic Lab- 
oratory, Madison 6, Wisc. (36 mins., color). 


® More Than Meets the Eye, new 26-min. 
color film by the American Optometric 
Assoc., (4030 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, 
Mo.) tells the story of how we see, and 
how vision is corrected. It is for adult 
audiences, and students from senior high 
upward. 


® The Fight: Science Against Cancer is 
a shortened (21 min.) version of the not- 
able documentary which, as Challenge: 
Science Against Cancer, was the 1950 
Venice First Prize Winner. In fine ani- 
mation it explores the world of the body- 
cell, and in live action relates the success- 
ful treament of a patient suffering from 
skin cancer. U.S. and Canadian experts 
cooperated in making it—International 
Film Bureau Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, has prints for sale at $65 each. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 


® Story of The Great Lakes (2714 mins., 
cleared for tv) covers a full year’s activi- 
ties, depicts the overall economic signi- 
ficance of this “inland ocean.”—Produced 
by the U.S. Coast Guard and available 
from its Public Information Division Chief, 
Washington 25, D.C., or Coast Guard dis- 
trict offices. 


® The Unified Sunday School Curriculum 
(13 mins.) is aimed as Protestant Chaplains 
in the Armed Forces throughout the world, 
and explains the method by which children 
of Armed Forces personnel—so often 
moved from place to place—can maintain 
their Sunday School curriculum. Standard 
curricula are available in eight age groups, 
including one for adults—Inquire U.S. 
Navy offices. 
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® Sentries of the Sea Lanes (28 mins., 
color, cleared for tv) shows how the Coast 
Guard operates and maintains the 22,000 
buoys that mark U.S. coastal and inland 
waterways. Address requests to Chief, 
Public Information Division, U.C. Coast 
Guard, Washington 25, D.C., or local 
Coast Guard offices. 


® Rescue Street (14 mins., b&w) was 
sponsored by Reo Motors, Detroit, for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. It 
outlines the progress of a student at the 
National Civil Defense Training School, 
Olney, Md., where streets of partly de- 
molished buildings provide representation 
of bomb blast damage and afford opport- 
unity for demonstration of the rescue 
truck’s part in Civil Defense operations 
.. . The House In The Middle (12 mins., 
color, also b&w) include recently classified 
scenes showing the thermal effect of an 
atomic explosion on small houses in official 
fire tests at the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Proving Ground in Nevada. Spon- 
sored by the National Clean-Up — Paint- 
Up — Fix-Up — Bureau of Washington, 
D.C., its emphasis is on elimination of 
common fire hazards in and around the 
home.—To borrow, address the Public 
Affairs Office, FCDA Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D.C. or local CD offices. Purchase 
from Capital Film Labs., 1905 Fairview 
Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 


Paul Hahn's oversized golf bag contains a great 
assortment of unusual golf clubs . . . 


Tricks ’N Sticks mins., b&w) fea- 
tures an outstanding performance of trick 
shots by Paul Hahn, internationally tamous 
golf clubs’ wizard. Sponsored by Cham- 
berlain Metal Products Co., this film 
may be borrowed without charge through 
Livingston & Associates, 218 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago, III. 


THE PAGEANT 
OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


Thirty vital and authentic filmstrip 
documents revealing the complete and 
inspiring story of our Nation’s rise 
from a wilderness to its present posi- 
tion of world leadership. 


This superb series is based largely 
upon rare source material, organized 
and edited by distinguished specialists. 
Each filmstrip is accompanied by a 
professionally-written, illustrated 
Teacher’s Guide. Units 1 to 12 have 
been released. Units 13 to 18 will be 
ready in a few weeks and preparation 
of Units 19 to 30 is well advanced. 


. The Story of the American Indian 
. European Explorers Discover a New 
World 
. Spain Establishes a Great Empire 
. The Rise and Fall of New France 
. The English Colonies in North 
America 
. Life in Colonial America 
. Patriots and Minutemen 
. The Thirteen Colonies Win 
Independence 
. Free Americans Establish a New 
Nation 
10. The Young Nation and Foreign 
Affairs 
11. Westward to the Mississippi 
12. Winning the Far West 
13. Early Americans on the High Seas 
14. California, Texas and the Mexican 
War 
15. Slavery and the War Between the 
States 
16. Union and Reconstruction 
17. The Age of Reform 
18. Farmer, Rancher and Cowboy 
19. Communication in the United States 
20. Transportation in the United States 
21. The Growth of American Education 
22. The Story of American Sport 
23. The American Spirit in Literature 
24. The Story of American Painting 
25. The American Spirit in Architecture 
26. The Story of Iron and Steel 
27. The Story of Coal, Oil and Uranium 
28. The Story of the Factory 
29. The Growth of American Democracy 
30. The Rise of America as a World 
Power 


0 ONO 


Order now or 
write for full information 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
FILM SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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PREVIEWS 


PARTICIPATION 


E know today that education is of 

no value if concerned only with ex- 
periences that take place within the con- 
fines of classroom. It must be given 
meaning in terms of preparation for liv- 
ing at the stage where a pupil finds 
himself at any given moment, and also 
for later experiences as an adult member 
of his community. 

In the presentation of many subjects 
our filmstrips today are recognizing this 
fact. It is interesting to note the way in 
which any subject treatment is visualized. 
Topics are carefully handled so as to 
meet the pupil at his own level of in- 
terest in terms of age needs and emotional 
needs. It is no longer the “hypothetical” 
situation which is given as an example, 
but actual problems and events are pre- 
sented for consideration and discussion. 

With this as the production pattern 
we should also conform our technique of 
presentation to practical situations. We 
should see to it that our pupils realize 
that filmstrips are not being “shown,” 
but are being used as a means to an end. 
Discussion should be encouraged at all 
times, and the filmstrip made an avenue 
to true learning, and not a passive view- 
ing experience. 


*“Life’s World” 


© Life Filmstrips (9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20). Science teachers will prob- 
ably find considerable use for the series 
THe Woritp WE Live In. Upper ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school 
students will find much in this series to 
hold their interest. THe Eartu Is Born, 
Tue MIRACLE OF THE SEA, THE FACE OF 
THE Lanp are based on material included 
in special Life articles devoted to these 
topics, and they offer color visualizations 
that are very important in all science 


Continents begin to form, the moon rises 10,000 

miles away.—From THE EARTH IS BORN, Part 

| of THE WORLD WE LIVE IN SERIES (Life 
Filmstrips) . . . 


work. The study of natural science is tak- 
ing on an increasing value to modern 
students, and these filmstrips together 
with others which are to be produced in 
this same series, will appeal. The film- 
strips also have value in connection with 
visits to museums, for research projects 
and advanced study of prehistoric life. 
Teachers guides are available for each 
trip and will be found informative. 


Primary Safety 


e@ Encyclopedia Britannica Films (Wil- 
mette, Illinois). An understanding and 
appreciation of the place of safety mea- 
sures takes on increasing importance in 
our schools today. In Sarety SroriEs we 
are given a series of six filmstrips in color 
that start with the simplest of stories for 
the primary grade pupils. They will be 
very useful for those first lessons which 
introduce pupils to safety practices and 
which illustrate the need for safety pre- 
cautions at home, in school, on the street 
and at play. Because the subject matter 
treatment meets the child on his own 
level and deals with experiences common 
to every child, these filmstrips should 
have meaning and value for him. The 
pictures will undoubtedly invoke discus- 
sion and queries, and they have great 
possibilities for use in practical units 
with carry-over into daily living. 


The National Story 


@ Informative Classroom Pictures (31 
Ottowa Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.)—The filmstrip story unit Story oF 
America is part of a series of materials 
that will be very helpful for classroom 
use. This series provides the teacher with 
illustrative material for a complete study 
of America and the forces which con- 


Both blacks and whites attend debates in the 

National Assembly of the Gold Coast.—From 

AFRICA: CONTINENT IN FERMENT (Life 
Filmstrips) .. . 


\ 


4 By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


ww Associate Professor, Department of 


sS RRR Communications, New York University 


tributed to its growth and development. 
Titles include among others A Nation 
Is Born; PIONEERS: WEST TO THE MiIssis- 
sipps; PIONEERS TO THE PaciFic; 
OF THE MACHINE; Our GOVERNMENT. ‘The 
pictures are well selected and pertain to 
standard curriculum coverage in cle 
mentary social studies and history classes. 
In addition to the filmstrips there are 
books and picture folios dealing with the 
same subject matter, thus providing the 
teacher with several types of learning 
materials with which to build up lesson 
presentations. Use of the projected film- 
strips in conjunction with bulletin board 
displays of the flat pictures provides 
variety and offers an opportunity for 
many projects and discussions. 


Music Concepts 


© Young America Films (18 East 4lst 
St., New York 17). Music teachers them- 
selves have asked for this, and have 
guided the production of YouNG AMERICA 
Sincs. An integrated audio-visual program 
for music study (at the present moment 
there are units available for fourth and 
fifth grade classes), these units consist of 
eight filmstrips and two microgroove rec- 
ords per set. The material is designed to 
help build music concepts, to illustrate 
such terms as cleff, measure, beat, notes 
and rhythm. Opportunity is also provided 
for actual class participation in the sing- 
ing of songs which range from Mozart 
and Brahms to folk ballads and American 
Indian dances. There is also provision 
for discussion of the terms used in a 
musical vocabulary, and for gaining a 
familiarity with simple conducting and 
group participation. The units provide 
a wide variety of pictorial and audial 
material, and both teacher and pupils 
should find them of practical value. 


Frequent inspects are made of this oil pipeline 

1,000 miles long in the Arabian desert.—From 

SAUDI-ARABIA, a recent Life Filmstrips’ re- 
lease... 
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pulmstup Proviows (Continued) 


U. S. Symbols 


SWEDISH 


RUSSIAN 


FRENCH 


The foreign press ddes not always 


¢ Museum Extension Services (10 East 
43rd St., New York 17). Any study of the 
American way of life should include some 
consideration of the symbols which have 
come to have meaning for us, and which 
represent many of the things which are a 
basic part of our country. In SyMBoLs oF 
AMERICA such material is provided. The 
symbols include such well known ones as 
the Liberty Bell, Uncle Sam himself, and 
the Great Seal of the United States. 
There are also such symbols as the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge of San Francisco which 
have meaning in terms of what we can 
point to as evidences or symbols of 
American initiative, work and achieve- 
ment. This is an interesting filmstrip to 
use in connection with units devoted to 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the United States itself, and the United 
States as part of modern world activities. 


Nursing 


* McGraw-Hill Book Co. (330 West 42nd 
St, New York 36). High school students 
contemplating a career in nursing will 


find the fiilmstrip series SimpLE Nursinc 
just what the doctor ordered—and so will 
adult groups interested in the same sub- 
ject. Altogether there are twelve filmstrips. 
in units of six each. The subject coverage 
ranges from AsSISTING WITH DIAGNOSTIC 
PROCEDURES, SIMPLE THERAPEUTIC PRO- 
CEDURES and FEEDING THE PATIENT to 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL Nurs- 
NG, Bopy MEcHANICs, and CARE OF THE 
Unit. Inasmuch as the filmstrips 
are correlated with a textbook on simple 
nursing, we have a unit which makes 
available to students a very thorough and 
meaningful presentation of the various 
phases of nursing practice. The draw- 
ings are simple and clear. Factual infor- 
mation is concise and authentic and in 
line with basic standard nursing practice 
and teaching today. 


Australia 


Australian News and _ Information 
Bureau (636 Fifth Ave., New York 20)— 
This organization has a new filmstrip 
available for purchase entitled THE Eco- 
NOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF AuSTRALIA. The 
subject coverage includes material on 
climatic conditions, soil and crops, ways 
of farming and working, and general 
descriptions of the land and its resources. 
There are no captions, but very ample 
descriptions are provided in a teacher's 
guide script. In view of the ever-increas- 
ing importance to us of Australia and her 
people, this filmstrip provides useful in- 
formation. There are maps which show 
the rainfall and vegetation, and pictures 
of places and people. It will be good for 
social studies classes, economic geography 
classes and commercial studies groups. 


The tape recorder may be of great im- 
portance in a teacher training program. 
Demonstration lessons may be “taped” 
and played at faculty conferences. The 
techniques of conducting group discus- 
ion, rehearsing a play, or conducting a 
dass in choral speaking may be present- 
td clearly, even dramatically, by tape 
recordings. 


The value of reading books on these 
techniques is enhanced by hearing the 
actual program after the teacher has read 
in the field. It is just as important for 
the teacher to know what to listen for 
%s it is for the pupil to know. Prepara- 
tion for listening is essential for all age 
Incidentally, the teacher should have 
good speech himself as a model for his 
pupils. He cannot very well talk about 
good communication if he does not com- 
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(Continued from page 5) 
municate well himself. He may wish to 
record his own speech, evaluate it critical- 
ly, and work to improve those aspects 
that he knows do not contribute toward 
his effectiveness as a teacher. 

Very often, special problems crop up, 
which require in-service training for 
teachers, such as the need for special 
techniques to improve the English of the 
thousands of Puerto Rican children in 
New York. The Board of Education has 
issued many bulletins, has offered in- 


service courses, conducted conferences, in ~ 


fact, has called upon many resources in 
the City to help solve the problem. The 
Bureau for Speech Improvement with the 
approval and cooperation of the Auditory 
Instruction Unit of the Division of Cur- 
riculum Development, has issued a_ re- 
cording which is to be used to train 
(Continued on third column) 


TWO EXCITING 
ART FILMS 


DONG “A superb biogrs 


American Artist." Howard Thompson, 
New York Times. 


“A superb biographical 


16mm color, 15 minutes 
Rental: $15.00 Sale: $175.00 


RENOIR “This is a welcome change 
f 


rom the many art pictures 
whose producers borrow the artist's color 
style and discretion only to abuse it for 
extraneous aims . . . the pictorial treat- 
ment is happily tasteful, respectful and 
craftsmanlike." Cecile Starr, The Sat- 
urday Review. 


16mm color, 23 minutes 
Rental: $20.00 Sale: $200.00 


Send for complete catalog. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS, INC. 


13 EAST 37th STREET 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Dept. FN 


For GOOD CITIZENS and Educators .. . 
SCHOOL BOARD IN ACTION 


a 27 minute, 16mm film which tells 
What the school board does 
How it does it 
Why it does it 


Color, $150.00 B&W, $75.00 


List of rental sources and discussion guide 
available on request. 


National School Boards Associations, Inc. 
450 East Ohio Street Chicago 11, Illinois 


KOINE (Concluded) 
teachers in the correction of a Spanish 
accent. 

Two approaches to improvement have 
been mentioned: first, through recording 
simple material for diagnostic and cor- 
rective purposes; and second, through the 
speech arts. The tape recorder must be 
used with caution, however. If the teach. 
er and the students are not prepared for 
its use, a great deal of time will be 
wasted. No learning of speech skills will 
result, nor will the class enjoy the ex- 
perience of recording and playing back. 
With proper planning and preparation 
for listening, on the other hand, the tape 
recorder can be of great help to the 
teacher in her efforts to show the pupil 
how to improve his speech. ; 

—LouisE GuRREN 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


The Swing Towards 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


By KENNETH A. SILVER 


LATEST TREND 


HE National Audio Visual Associa- 

tion’s annual convention held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago during 
the first four days of August presented an 
astonishing array of audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials. There were 144 
booths and 110 exhibitors at the 1953 
show. There were 161 booths and 132 
exhibitors this year. The visitor, passing 
down the rows of exhibitor’s booths, 
could not help but be impressed with 
the variety, quality, and, exciting ad- 
vances in design and application evident 
on all sides, 


One of the most widely discussed and 
potentially revolutionary developments 
demonstrated was the fully automatic 
audio-visual program. This consisted of 
either a filmstrip or a series of slides be- 
ing projected in complete and automatic 
synchronization with a _ tape-recorded 
narration. There were no audible signals 
and no projectionist to operate the pro- 
jector. The filmstrip was advanced or the 
slide changed with an electric impulse 
fronf the tape itself. 


Up to now, recorded narrations have 
been combined automatically with film- 
strips by using a phonograph record with 
either a high frequency or low frequency 
inaudible signal to advance the accom- 
panying filmstrip one frame. Combina- 
tion phonograph-filmstrip projector units 
have been on the market for some time. 
These units, produced by Dukane, Sound- 
view and Illustravox have been widely 
used in business and industry where the 
advantages of a professional narration 
to accompany a filmstrip presentation 
with perfect coordination, have long been 
recognized. However, due to the initial 
cost of these units and the lack of suf- 
ficient suitable programs, the use of auto- 
matic sound filmstrips in schools has been 
very small—and amateur use, nil. Now 
comes the tape recorder—filmstrip or slide 
projector combination—and the possibili- 


ties are widened immensely. The signal 
that advances the projector is put on to 
the tape by pressing a button on the 
tape recorder. When the tape is played 
back, this signal advances the picture 
automatically. There is nothing compli- 
cated to this system, and the small busi- 
ness concern, the individual teacher, the 
lecturer, and even the advanced amateur 
can now prepare their own programs and 
present them in a completely professional 
manner. 

The use of tape instead of a phono- 
graph record also gives flexibility to the 
program, as it can be changed by re-re- 
cording all or part of the narration. The 
ability to use slides instead of filmstrips 
in an automatic program lends added 
flexibility. Needless to say, the cost dif- 
ferential in preparing a program with 
this new technique, makes it of vital 
interest to the whole educational field. 


FOR EXAMPLE - 


The Ekotape recorder, made by Web- 
ster Electric of Racine, Wisc., and the 
Trigomatic tape recorder (DuKane 
Corporation, St. Charles, Ill.) are the 
only units at present on the market with 
the mechanism to put the change signal 
on the tape. However, it is understood 
that many other manufacturers are in 
various stages of production of similar 
equipment, either as component parts of 
tape recorders or as accessory units. It 
will soon be possible, in this case, for 
buyers to choose from a wide selection 
of both tape recorders and projectors be- 
fore embarking on their automatic audio- 
visual programs. 

Also shown at the NAVA show was a 
prototype of an automatic, push-button 
remote control slide changer to be at- 
tached to all Airequipt changers. The at- 
tachment will fit all units now in use; 
and can be connected very easily, with- 
out tools. This push-button changer will 
also be used in conjunction with a fully 
automatic triggering unit connected to a 


KENNETH A. SILVER, producer of the sound slidefilm series, A CHILD'S GUIDE TO A 
PARENT'S MIND (National Assoc. for Mental Health) is currently completing six color 
filmstrips on Mexican archaeology for distribution by the Herbert E. Budek Co. (N.J.) 
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A rotary solenoid is an integral part of the 
SOUNDVIEW 500-watt automatic projector... 


standard tape recorder. In the demonstra. 
tion we witnessed, the slides were changed 
not by any special signal recorded on the 
tape, but by a simple two-second pause 
in the narration. 

Its unique push-button remote control 
is the most striking feature of the new 
500-watt Soundview projector of | the 
Automatic Projection Corporation 
(N.Y.C.). This unit advances the filmstrip 
by means of a rotary solenoid which is an 
integral part of the projector. With this 
built-in feature the Soundview gives 
faster indexing change. The 2”x2” slide 
can also be accommodated, but slide 
changing is manual. Many design advan- 
ces are evident in this model, including 
fan cooling, a new cam-lock framing de- 
vice and new pressure plates. A film hold- 
down is available. 

Push-button remote control units are 
now available also for Viewlex projectors; 
and DuKane has a control unit coupled 
to an SVE Industrialist. For the 500-watt 
Industrialist, as also with the Soundview, 
slide changing is manual. 

The latest model of the Educator 500 
(American Optical Co., Chelsea, Mass.) 
has a brand new condensing system which 
produces 46.8 per cent more light than 
the previous model, introduced last year. 
The Educator does not have a remote con- 
trol system, but a unit of this type is in 
the making, though it will probably be a 
year or two before it is available. 

GoldE did not exhibit at this year's 
trade show, but we understand some in- 
teresting developments, “under wraps” at 
the company’s Chicago plant, are due 
for unveiling in the Spring. The GoldE 
Filmatic 300-watt is steadily though quiet- 
ly increasing in popularity among the 
non-automatic filmstrip projectors. 
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Equipment-Wise .. . 


e Among other new things noted was a 
glass binder for 2”x2” slides already 
mounted on cardboard. Called Filmosto, 
these binders are extremely easy to use. 
After removing a protective foil the slide 
is inserted and the two pre-cleaned glass 
plates are pressed together. These plates 
plus the cardboard binding of the slide 
are too thick for Airequipt magazines, 
but can be used with almost any other 
slide changer. (Karl Heitz Inc., N.Y.C.) 
.. . Standard Projector and Equipment 
Company (Chicago, Ill) has a new film- 
strip previewer that can be used with 
its own battery or plugged into any 
electrical outlet. Reasonably priced, this 
should be very useful to teachers and 
others who need to review a filmstrip 
and do not always have a projector and 
screen convenient at the moment... 
The Viewpaque, an attachment that fits 
any Viewlex machine transforms it into a 
small opaque projector . . . The Tach- 
Adapter, an attachment that fits any film- 
strip or slide projector with a front and 


PROJECTION TABLE 


} YOU WILL DO BETTER 


| 
SCHOOLS & CHURCHES 


PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF 
FAST-FOLD 


PROJECTION SCREEN 


® PORT-A-STAGE 


PORTABLE STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Weite for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


COMMERCIAL PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1802 W.Columbia Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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lens diameter of 23 inches or less, is a 
product of SVE (Society for Visual Edu- 
cation Inc., Chicago) . . . Neumade Prod- 
ucts Corporation (N.Y.C.) exhibited a 
well-constructed three-drawer _filmstrip 
cabinet that holds 165 cans .. . A metal 
leaf spring arrangement to keep the sur- 
face absolutely flat for stereo and color 
projection is used for the Rainbow screen, 
produced by Knox Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Franklin Park, II1.). 


e A useful new Pocket Catalog on Pro- 
jection Screens is available from Radiant 
Mfg. Corp., 1200 S. Talman Ave., Chi- 
cago 8. It illustrates and describes por- 
table and permanent installation types 
for schools, institutions, churches, indus- 
try; includes helpful hints on how to 
choose the correct surface and size for 
the use desired. 


e Testrite Instrument Co., 57 E. llth 
St., N.Y.C., has a new #2600 Stanrite 


Superpod Tripod with a gear-type ele- 
vator rise. Descriptive catalog on request. 


e The Charles Beseler Co., projector 
manufacturer, has a new Reduction At- 
tachment for use with all Vu-Lyte 
Opaque Projectors which make it pos- 
sible to reduce the size of original copy 
by 30 per cent in projection. Copy 10”x 
10”, for example, can now be reduced to 
3”x3” on the screen. It is thus possible 
to make reduced tracings for use in art, 
science, industrial, photography and hob- 
by classes or groups... In general, the de- 
gree of reduction depends upon the focal 
length of the lens being used, and manu- 
facturer invites inquiries on specific pro- 
jection problems. Address the Education 
Division, Charles Beseler Company, 60 
Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.]J. 


Select your 15 filmstrips 
from these 5 kits — $66. 


1. MECHANICS 

2. FLUIDS 

3. HEAT 

4. MATTER AND MOLECULES 
5. BASIC ELECTRICITY 


Fo GENERAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


those individually purchased. 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


The Hew 


SELECTION KIT 


From a total of 56 filmstrips — 
which comprise our 5 AIR AGE 
PHYSICS kits—you may now select 
any 15 vivid and. easily under- 
stood filmstrips, which best cover 
your course requirements, at a 
saving of $8.25 over the price of 


JAM HANDY 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan . 
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Notes... 


ASSOCIATIONS 


@ EFLA (the Educational Film Library 
Assoc.) at its 11th annual conference in 
Chicago July 30-Aug. 1 elected the follow- 
ing officers for 1954-1955: Garret Weathers, 
South Bend (Ind.) Public Schools—presi- 
dent; Mary Louise Alexander, Ferguson 
Library, Stamford, Conn—vice-pres.; Nelle 
Lee Jenkinson, St. Louis (Mo.) Public 
Schools—secretary. Three new members 
of the Board of Directors are: Erwin C. 
Welke, Univ of Minnesota (college and 
university memberships); F. Edgar Lane, 
Dade County (Fla.) Schools; Muriel Jave- 
lin, Boston Public Library (general and 
adult education). 


@ NAVA (National Audio-Visual Assoc.) 
at its 9th annual convention and trade show, 
Aug. 1-4 in Chicago, elected as its new 
president Jack E. Lewis, of Lewis Film 
Service, Wichita, Kansas; Alan B. Twy- 
man (Dayton, Ohio) Ist vice-pres; Ainslie 
R. Davis, Davis A-V Co., Denver, Colo., 
2nd vice-pres.; Francis J. Didier, Delta 
Visual Service, New Orleans, La., sec- 
retary; William W. Birchfield, Alabama 
Photo Supply, Montgomery, Ala., trea- 
surer. New directors are Roy Swant 
(Swank Motion Pictures, St. Louis, Mo.) 
and Jerome W. Kintner, Photo & Sound 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Regional Directors on the 1954-55 Board 
are: L. C. Vath, Sharpsville, Pa., Harold 
Newman, Kalamazoo, Mich.; R. R. Riley, 
A. V. Services, Houston, Texas; Marvin 
Melnyk, Audio-Visual Supply Co., Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada; George Roghaat, New 
England Film Service, Arlington, Mass.; 
Bill Birchfield, Ala. Photo Supply Center, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Frank Bangs, Wichita, 
Ka.; P. H. Jaffarian, A-V Center, Seattle, 
Wash.; C. W. Petty, Christian Film Ser- 
vice, Charlotte, N. C. Directors-at-large 
are Lew Lash, Engleman Visual Education 
Service, Detroit; and W. G. Kirtley, D. T. 
Davis Co., Louisville, Ky. 


COMPANY MATTERS 


® Custom Film Laboratory is the new 
name for the laboratory of the late Frank 
E. Weisser, color specialist. A. L. Simon 
is General Manager of the new manage- 
ment. New equipment has been added and 
the plant modernized Sales office for the 
operation is at 1780 Broadway, N.Y.C. 19. 


®@ The Filmstrip House, N.Y.C., has ap- 
pointed Jacqueline Bernard as educational 
director to fill the vacancy left by Kenneth 
Silver’s resignation. New to filmstrips but 
not to the picture field, Miss Bernard 
spent two years as researcher for Pare 
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Lorentz. She was also a writer on U.S. 


Camera, and later worked as assistant to 


the picture editor of Pagaent magazine. 


® Chetwynd Films Limited, Toronto, Can- 
ada, has added to its production staff 
Robert Barclay, formerly with the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, and tv. 


®@ Rane Film Field and Eastern Movies, 
two of India’s leading news, commercial 
and documentary producers, have named 
Leonard Spinrad, N.Y.C. film business con- 
sultant, as their American representative. 
Among the organizations served by the 
two companies with facilities and footage 
are CARE, the U.N., USIS, tv newsreels, 
etc. Communications should be addressed 
to Mr. Spinrad at P.O. Box 294, Madison 
Square Station, N.Y. 10. 


® David Quaid and Harry Yingling have 
joined the staff of Transfilm Incorporated 
as chief and assistant cameraman, re- 
spectively. Quaid has credits for more 
than 100 color motion pictures. Yingling 
has been associated with him for several 
years. 


@ Margaret Carter has resigned from the 
staff of Film Council of America (Chicago) 
to become Director of Film Distribution 
(merchandising, advertising, publicity) 
for the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., at BFC’s New Kork 
office. Prior to joining the Film Council 
Miss Carter was for several years in 
charge of the Chicago office of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. 


® Al Bradish, vice-president in charge of 
production for Atlas Film Corporation, 
Oak Park, Ill., marked his 30th year in 
film making with an assignment to Spain 
on a two-month project. 


® Association Films has announced the 
resignation of Ralph Del Coro and the ap- 
pointment of Ernest K. Pearson as man- 
ager of its Ridgefield, N.J. office. Mr. Del 
Coro is now with Transfilm, Inc., N.Y.C. 


® Crawley Films Ltd., Ottawa, Canada, is 
new represented in Great Britain by the 
Film Producer’s Guild Ltd., London; and, 
in turn, represents the Guild in Canada. 
The opening of Crawley’s new building, 
providing greatly expanded facilities, is 
scheduled for this Fall. 


® Society for Visual Education Inc. (Chi- 
cago) has appointed Elgin Wollman, form- 
er Assistant Educational Director, to be 
Midwest District Sales Manager. Mr. 
Wollman, a former teacher, joined SVE 
in 1947 as Math and Science Editor. 


AAVERSARS 


Coronet Instructional Films (Chicago) cele- 
brates its 15th birthday with a banquet attend. 
ed by some 100 Coronet representatives. Ells- 
worth C, Dent, Director of Distribution, and an 
audio-visual pioneer, toasts the future. John 
Dostal (RCA Victor) is on his left; A. L. 
Blinder, Executive Vice-Pres. of Esquire, Inc. on 
the right, with E. N. Nelsen, Coronet Sales 
Manager . . . 


® Sturgis Grant Productions Inc., N.Y.C., 
announces that George L. George, Acade- 
my Award film director, has joined the | 
company as Associate Producer and Di- 
rector. Mr. George has worked with many 
of the leading motion picture companies 
in New York and Hollywood, and was 
Production Manager for the National 
Film Board of Canada. He will continue 
to conduct the Film Press page for Film 
News, as he has done for the past three 
years. 


PERSONALS 


® Maurice T. Groen, president of Films ot 
the Nations Distributors, Inc., N-.Y.C.. 
has been on an extended trip to Europe 
to buy new films, and to supervise pictures 
his company is making for the European 
Travel Commission. 


® Mohan Bhavnanu, head of film produc- 
tion for the Government of India in Bom- 
bay; and Robert LeBlanc, Chief of the 
Dept. of Audio-Visual Education at the 
Ministry of Education, Paris, France, were 
among those who attended the NAVA 
convention and EFLA conference in Chi- 
cago. 


© Art Assum has left Chicago and is now 


on the faculty of the University of Roches- 
ter. 


® Robert Greensfelder, president of Kine- 
sis, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., represented 
the U.S. Film Society Caucus at an inter- 
national conference of film society federa- 
tions sponsored by the International Fed- 
eration of Film Societies, and the Federa- 
tion Francaise des Cine-Clubs, at Marley- 
le-Roi, near Paris, this summer. 


WANTED: 
Distributors in Eastern States and Canada 
for large range of educational filmstrips. 
Produced in Britain, used and recommended 
by educationists in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Address: Filmstrips, c/o FILM NEWS, 
444 Central Park West, New York 25. 


FILM NEWS 


EASIEST 3-SPOT 
THREADING... 


Over sound drum 


Through film gate 


STYLED 


AS 1-°2°3 TO OPERATE On to single sprocket 


The new Victor is efficient 
\ and beautiful. It’s fashioned in 
\forest green plastic fabric 

trimmed with satin chrome. 


EASIEST TO 
OPERATE 


(With finger-tip control 
panel, softly illuminated) 


Start motor 
Turn on lamp 
Adjust sound 


Here’s the newest in 16mm sound 


projector engineering EASIEST ON 
WEW vusrimatic on COMPENSATING YOUR FILMS 
SYSTEM — Reservoir for con- FILM SHOES OF STAINLESS oh ea 3-SPOT 
trolled lubrication. STEEL — Automatically adjust to 
varying film thicknesses and SAFETY 


air-CONDITION- 
ED LAMP ENCLOSURE — 20% 
cooler for longer lamp life. 


NEW OPTICAL 
SYSTEM — 56% more light on 
screen with Mark II Shutter. 


splices. 


WE WW SAPPHIRE-TIPPED 
PAWLS — For indefinite dura- 
bility. e 


WEW air-CONDITION- 
ED FILM GATE — 17% cooler 
for longer film life. 


WEW FLAT FIELD LENS 
— For outstanding sharp-to-the- 
corner picture clarity. 


FILM TRIPS 


At sprocket 
At upper loop 
At lower loop 


Send for free folder fheunenne 


ANOTHER OF A SERIES OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 


VICTOR AWIMATOCGRAPH CORPORATIOWV 


DEPT. R-6, DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in New York and Chicago 
QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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COLOR-CORRECT* 
RELEASE 
PRINTING 


track and picture masters incorporating 


and ‘‘B’’ effects 


@ Color Duplicating Stock furnished at cost if payment 
accompanies order — $.058 per foot. 


@ We will mount all prints on your reels and cans at no extra 
charge — and pack for shipping anywhere in the world. 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office @ Delivery to meet your schedules. 


7 
byron Studios and Laboratory 


1226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. DU pont 7-1800 


550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. Circle 5-8188 


PRACTICALLY EVERY 16MM FILM PRODUCER IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS A CLIENT OF BYRON 


From Lewis Edwin Ryan * Advertising * Washington 
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